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DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL STATION, LACOMBE, 

ALBERTA 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, F. H. REED, B.S.A. 

SEASONAL NOTES 

The year 1924 will be remembered as one of extremes in climatic condi- 
PAiions. The first six months were extremely dry with a scattered precipitation 
if only 6.19 inches, but for the second six months the precipitation was 
musually heavy with a total of 14.06 inches. The total for the year, 20.25 
nches, was 3.03 above the seventeen-year average. Spring frosts were extremely 
,ate and severe with 6.5, 5.5, 5.0 and 1.5 degrees of frost on June 19, 22, 23 
\nd 24. This cold week was followed by one of the hottest weeks on record 
;md the highest temperature in seventeen years, 100.8°, was recorded on July 2. 
September and October were bright and warm, with good harvest weather, but 
Vinter suddenly set in with a heavy snow storm and low temperatures on 
October 29, about fifteen days earlier than usual, and considerable crop was 
eft in stooks in the fields. Perhaps the worst blizzard ever experienced in 
Central Alberta raged on December 12, 13, 14 and 15 with two feet or more of 
gsnow, followed by the coldest week in seventeen years with the coldest day on 
record on December 17 with -57°. 

Central Alberta had poor crops in 1924. The season of 1923 was ideal for 
production and produced a bumper crop. There was in that year very little 
precipitation after September 1, but with a very open fall there was a heavy 
second growth on the stubble. This late growth following the heavy crops 
practically exhausted the moisture in the soil, and land went into the winter 
in a very dry condition. A winter of heavy snowfall left enough, but only 
enough, moisture for germination. Crops came up fairly well, but with almost 
no rainfall until July 16 there was little growth. Wheat and early seeded oats 
were headed out before the rains started on July 16. Wheat on summer-fallow 
was a fair crop, but wheat on stubble was beyond recovery. In a few late- 
seeded fields a second growth developed but this was too late to produce market¬ 
able grain. On all oats not sown on summer-fallow a heavy second growth 
developed, and with the warm September and October this second growth pro¬ 
duced a fair crop of rather immature oats but with yields up to 63 bushels. 
Barley was seeded late and produced the best crops of the year. 

One of the worst features of the grain crop year was that in many fields 
the weeds got ahead of the grain, and when threshed the grain contained many 
weed seeds, with a very heavy seeding of weed seeds left on the fields. 

There was almost no growth in the hay crops until the rains started on 
July 16, but after this growth was rapid and timothy, western rye and brome 
grass produced fair crops of hay which, however, were not cut until late, August 
26. as shown in dates of farm operations. 
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Dates of Farm Operations 


First working on land (disking). 

Seeding wheat.... 

Seeding oats. 

Seeding barley. 

Seeding sunflowers. 

Seeding corn. 

Seeding mangolds. 

Ploughing (spring). 

Ploughing (summer-fallow). 

Cutting alfalfa—1st crop. 

Cutting alfalfa—2na crop. 

Cutting hay, timothy, western rye and brome grass 

Cutting wheat. 

Cutting oats. 

Cutting barley. 

Cutting green feed. 

Cutting corn. 

Cutting sunflowers. 

Silo Filling—Oats. 

Com. 

Sunflowers. 

hall ploughing. 

Freeze up. 


METEOROLOGY 

The current year’s records are given in the following table: — 


Meteorological Records at Lacombe, Alberta, for 1924 


Month 

Temperature F. 

Precipitation 

Total 

Sunshine 

Highest 

Date 

Lowest 

Date 

Mean 

Rain 

fall 

Snow¬ 

fall 

Total 

Precipi¬ 

tation 







inches 

inches 

inches 

hours 


48-5 

5 

-35-0 

18 

6-12 


8-0 

0-8 

61-4 


560 

25 

-27-0 

16 

20-0S 


8-75 

0-875 

115-6 


53-5 

31 

-10-0 

30 

24-39 


10-75 

1-075 

124-6 


72 0 

30 

10 

15 

35-0S 


16-5 

1-65 

203-8 

v 

88-0 

14 

210 

19 

49-69 

0-97 


0-97 

273-2 

hwo 

88-5 

30 

25-5 

19 

53-16 

0-82 


0-82 

242-9 

.Tnlv 

100-8 

2 

34-5 

7 

62-91 

4 21 


4 21 

286-0 


87-5 

13 

28-5 

31 

57-53 

2-95 


2-95 

224-0 

September. 

84-5 

4 

25-0 

26 

51-60 

0-63 

1-6 

0-79 

204-1 


740 

IS 

18-0 

12 

42-18 

0-88 

17-8 

2-66 

155-4 


53 0 

29 

-190 

12 

26-84 


6-5 

0-65 

99-0 

December. 

42-5 

10 

-57-0 

17 

1-57 


28-0 

2-80 

67-0 

Totals. 






10-46 

97-90 

20-250 

2,057-0 


April 21 

n 

23 

May 

8 

27 

U 

30 

June 

2 


3 

April 22 

June 

13 

July 

22 

Aug. 

25 

11 

26 

Sept. 

4 

13 

li 

15 

It 

10 

“ 

4 

(( 

8 

Aug. 

27 

Sept. 

6- 7 

“ 

8-10 


26 

Oct. 

30 


Total 

Wind 


miles 


3,698 

4,544 

6,222 


4,373 

5,760 

5,335 

5,293 

4,398 

5,119 

5,635 

4,354 

5,356 


60,0S7 


Evapo | 
atioi s 


X 

-H 


inche z 


Start ii q 
A pril! H 
1 -: ^ 
4.' z 

3- f E 

4- f t 

44 K 
2-i E 
M 5 


21-0 


The deep fertile soils of central Alberta are ideal in texture and fertilit; 
for producing heavy crops. The limiting factors in crop production are tempen 
ture and precipitation. Late spring and early fall frosts in some years do con 
siderable damage, and the precipitation is at times too limited or comes too lat 
in the summer. With sufficient knowledge of what may be expected in tempers 
tures and precipitation these handicaps may be largely overcome by the use o 
suitable varieties of farm crops, and the adoption of proper methods of cultiva 
tion. In a few districts hail has done considerable damage, but we have m 
data on hail as it has been seen only a very few times and has never causei 
serious damage at the Station. 

Meteorological observations have been taken at Lacombe since 1908, o: 
for seventeen years. Although the period covered is comparatively short f 
resume of the data compiled will give a general knowledge of the climatic con¬ 
ditions prevailing over Central Alberta during that period, and will form a basi 
for predicting what may be expected in the future. The averages in the accom¬ 
panying tables indicate the weather conditions which may be expected. 
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TEMPERATURE 

Temperatures are frequently the limiting factors in crop production. This 
especially true when crops easily injured by frost are considered. There are, 
iwever, few staple farm crops that cannot be grown with more than fair suc- 
ss in central Alberta. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-four was an unusual year, the highest and 
west temperatures in the history of this Station being recorded. The tempera- 
re of 100.8° recorded on July 2 was the highest and -57.0° recorded on 
ecemiber 17 was the lowest ever recorded at the Station. These are extreme 
mperatures, and a review of the maximum and minimum temperature tables 
early shows that they are not what may be expected. The average of the 
west temperatures during January, our coldest month, is -36.9; during July, 
lr hottest month, is 87.18°. The averages of the maximum and minimum 
mperatures for the different months indicate the extremes which may be 
cpected during these months. 

PRECIPITATION 

Precipitation records are the most important weather data for farmers of 
le district, for upon the amount and the date on which precipitation occurs 
epends to a large extent the kind, yield and quality of the crops produced. 

It will be noted that usually the heaviest precipitation occurs during the 
ix growing months, April to September inclusive. While in 1924 there was 
0.25 inches precipitation, this came at seasons when it was of little use for 
he main crop. June, 1924, had only 0.82 inches rainfall, being the driest June 
m record. This was followed by a very hot and dry two weeks in July. The 
ains during July did not start until the 16th, being too late for the cereals and 
lay but saved the feed situation. Only 14.14 inches were received before 
reeze-up, the balance of 6.11 inches being too late for the current season’s 
:rop. The bright spot in the situation is that this moisture will be available 
or next year’s crop, while the snow forms an excellent winter protection for 
ill biennial and perennial crops. From the standpoint of moisture and winter 
irotection the prospects for next year’s crop are unusually good. 

SUNSHINE 

Some interesting points are brought out when the sunshine, precipitation 
and temperature records are co-related. It will be noted that our hottest and 
wettest months also have the most sunshine. This is explained by the fact 
that most of the precipitation is received in the form of showers, hence there 
is a minimum cloud duration for the amount of moisture received. The fact 
that there is less sunshine during the coldest months somewhat exaggerates the 
facts as they actually are. While the number of hours between sunrise and 
sunset are much less in the winter months, our cold weather is always accom¬ 
panied by clear, bright sunshiny days, while the mild weather during the winter 
months is always accompanied by cloudy weather, the reason being that our 
mild weather is usually the result of chinook winds; the cloud effect being the 
clouds which constitute the chinook arch. As Central Alberta is apparently 
on the border of the area visited by the southerly chinook winds, these clouds 
which constitute the chinook arch are usually overhead when the chinook is in 
progress. 

WIND AND EVAPORATION 

Data on wind velocity and evaporation have been recorded for two years 
only. These are important factors in crop production. The district appears 
to be favourably situated in this respect, as high winds which result in great 
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damage to crops by covering young plants or cutting them off with drifting s 
or by causing excessive evaporation from the soil and transpiration from 1 
growing plants, have never caused serious damage in the district. It is t a 
that the evaporation has exceeded the precipitation received during the growfe u- 
season; on the other hand, the crops have always made an excellent showf ie 
where there was a little reserve subsoil moisture to carry the crops over critil ac 
periods. i ter , 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


HORSES T 

The horses on December 31, 1924, numbered twenty-seven and consist^ 5 
of five pure-bred Shires including one colt foal, seven pure-bred Clydesd; q 
females, two cross-bred Shire-Clydesdale filly foals, four grade Clydesdi be 
mares, seven grade Clydesdale draft geldings, and two pure-bred Hackn, e( q 
drivers. 46S 

The three foals are good individuals. The pure-bred Shire colt is a 1^ 
strong-boned foal with good quality. He is making very rapid growth a^ na 
looks like a real drafter. He is by the three-year-old stallion, Hawton Carltc^ 
out of Coxall Day Dawn. Both the cross-bred fillies are from good pure-brqi 0 - 
Clydesdale mares. One by Hawton Carlton out of Jean of Kilallan is i 
upstanding filly combining in a striking manner the quality of the Clydesda 
and the substance of the Shire. She is one of the two best fillies ever raised 
this Station. The other cross-bred foal is by Marden Jupiter out of a vei 
low-set, aged imported Clydesdale mare, Lily McTaggert. She is like her dai 
very low-set and deep bodied. 


The Clydesdale mare, Jean of Kilallan, was this year shipped away to 
bred to a pure-bred Clydesdale stallion, but as it was very difficult to seen 
in the district a Clydesdale stallion with good size, four of the other pure-bre 


Clydesdale mares were bred to the senior Shire stallion, Marden Jupiter, 
of the grade mares were also bred to this horse. 



The Shire stallions both did a good season’s service considering the slut 


gish condition of the horse industry and the discouragement caused by tl 


extremely dry spring and unfavourable crop condition generally in May ar 


June. The July rains caused some activity in horse breeding, but few man 
were bred owing to lateness of the season. In spite of the foregoing, Marde 
Jupiter served 39 mares during the 1924 season, including 10 Shires, 11 Clyde; 
dales, 1 Percheron and 17 grades. Hawton Carlton stood at J. W. Forster 


Sons’ ranch, Nateby, Alberta, where he was bred to a number of the pure-bre 
Shire mares of their stud. 


During the year the outstanding merit of the Shire horses received froi 
the Shire Horse Society of England in 1923 was amply demonstrated at th 
Spring Shows in Alberta and at the Royal Winter Fair, Toronto, and the Intel 
national Live Stock Exposition at Chicago. The Shire stallions, Marde 
Jupiter and Hawton Carlton, and a yearling Clydesdale filly, were exhibited a 
the Calgary and Edmonton Spring Shows, where they were the subject of man; 
favourable comments from good horsemen. The senior stallion, Marden Jupitei 
was specially commented upon. 

In the early fall it was decided to exhibit the Shire stallion, Marden Jupitei 
the mare, Essendon Jet ; and the Clydesdale filly, Jeannie Dale, at the Roya 
Agricultural Winter Fair, Toronto, and the International Live Stock Exposi 
tion, Chicago.. In accordance with this decision these horses were fitted wel 
and came out in great bloom. The Shire stallion and mare carried off both malf 
and female Grand Championships at both shows. At the time of showing 
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, m trden Jupiter weighed 2,510 pounds and Essendon Jet 2,170 pounds. This 
s (..at scale combined with quality and bold, true action created a very favour- 
' OW ;e impression in horse circles. This specially applies to Chicago where the 
l0 wl re horsemen were loud in their praises respecting the outstanding quality 
r ( ti J action, coupled with tremendous scale which these horses possess. Marden 
piter was considered by many horsemen to be the best draft stallion at the 
iternational”. 


BEEF CATTLE 


The Aberdeen-Angus herd numbers 80 head, made up of 18 bulls, 3 steers 
sisfd 58 females of all ages. 


!S J The senior herd sire, Eliminator of Gwenmawr 3rd, •—17474—, is proving 
^ be a sire of good cattle. He is out of Blackbird McHenry 83rd —2983—, 
^ n 'ed by Edward of Glencarnock —5948—, by Leroy 3rd of Meadowbrook 
4625—-, which was Champion of Canada and U.S.A. in 1912. During the 
1 m year a show herd made up mainly by his get was shown at the Western 
a knada “A” Circuit Summer Fairs, Royal Agricultural Winter Fair, Toronto, 
'*Hd International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago. The winnings were as 
■Allows:— 

S ! 


$da 

id 

vej 

iai 

o I 

cui 


Calgary .— 

4 Firsts, including “Three Get of of Sire.” 

6 Seconds 
6 Thirds 

1 Fourth 

2 Fifths 
1 bixth 

Reserve Jr. Champion Male 

Reserve Jr. Champion Female 

Reserve Sr. and Reserve Grand Champion Male 


ore 

A total of 21 prizes and 3 Reserve Championships and 1 Reserve Grand 
Championship. 

lUj Edmonton — 

y 5 Firsts, including first on Junior Herd and Breeder’s Herd. 

8 Seconds 
&D 3 Thirds 

l_j-( 2 Fourths 

i Junior ChampioD Male 

TG Reserve Senior and Reserve Grand Champion Male 

les 

A total of 18 prizes, 1 Championship and 2 Reserves, 
re 

Saskatoon — 

4 Firsts 

Or 3 Seconds' 

11 6 Thirds 

2 Fourths 

ei Junior Champion Male 

j Reserve Senior Reserve and Grand Champion Male 


n , A total of 15 prizes, 1 Championship and 2 Reserves. 

31 Regina — 

10 Firsts, including “Get of Sire,” “Progeny of Cow,” “Junior Herd” and “Senior Herd” 
5 Seconds 
}f 2 Thirds 

o 1 Fourth 

Grand Champion Male 
!!■ Senior Champion Male 

>j Junior Champion Male 

' Reserve Grand Champion Male 

I( Reserve Grand Champion Female 
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A total of 18 prizes, 1 Grand Championship, 3 Championships and 2 Res 
Championships. E: 

A grand total at the four Western Canada summer fairs of: ar j 


1 Grand Championship 
5 Reserve Grand Championships 
5 Championships 
7 Reserve Championships 
23 Firsts, and a total of 88 prizes in all. 


mail 

$12 

ad. 


All animals winning Grand Championships, Reserve Championships, 1 S' 
junior and senior male and female, were sired by Eliminator of Gwenm^ g 
3rd —17474—. ade 


An equally good showing was made at Toronto and Chicago in Noverr :a ; 
and December. L.E.S. Prince Eliminator, the same bull which was Rest 1 ^ 
Senior and Reserve Grand Champion at Calgary, Edmonton and Saskatoon 
Grand Champion at Regina during the summer was Senior Champion ° , c 
Reserve Grand Champion at the Toronto Royal and stood fourth in his c 1 1 
at Chicago. This bull with more flesh, according to the judge, would have st eie T 
higher at Chicago, but as he is barely three years old he was not forced to * 
extremely high degree of fitness which prevails among the entries at the Chic . 
International. The winnings at the Toronto Royal and International were nc " 

follows:— , 

nrd 


Bull, two years—1st, Reserve Senior Champion and Reserve Grand Champion. nrlpi 

Senior Bull Calf—1st. 1 

Aged Cow—8th. Gre 

Heifer, two years—1st and 5th and Reserve Senior Champion. nd 

Heifer, Senior Yearling—2nd. 

Heifer, Senior Calf—6th. B1I1£ 

Graded Herd—4th. 

Get of Sire—4th. 

Progeny of Cow—5th and 6th 


All of the above animals except the senior bull calf and aged cow 
of Eliminator of Gwenmawr 3rd —17474—. 

Placings at “Chicago International”: — 

3-year-old Bull—4th. 

Bull calf stood 2nd in strong class. 

Females and group were placed just outside the.money. 


are 

rad 

>tta 

smf 

rop 

ang 

10c 


A “Pride of Aberdeen” bull, Prideman Glencarnock 4th —31949—■, a i 
of the famous Blackcap Revolution —27520— by the great breeding bull, E Qeri 
Marshall —183780—, is a good young bull that is being developed for a hF 10 !' 
sire. . A few calves have already been dropped to his service, and they lau 
promising individuals, being particularly well-topped calves showing pleiflsh 
of breed character. _ 


An important addition to our Aberdeen-Angus sires was made during 1!_ 

when Earl Eric of Glencarnock —32463—, a calf born September 10, 1923, 7 
purchased from James D. McGregor, Brandon, Manitoba. He is a richly-bi. 
Enchantress Erica sired by Eurotas of Glencarnock —9449— by Evreuxcon 
Harvestoun (imp.) —5650—, and International Grand Champion. His d^ -E ' 
is the good breeding cow, Eblinette —13831— by Earl Eric of Ballindallo— 
(imp.) 4333 . The breeding of this bull is right, and as an individual 
shows an abundance of breed character, is deep, thick, low set, carries a weai 
ol natural fleshing, is the early maturing kind and a good feeder. He won fi 

!? j as ? the 1924 Toronto Royal and second at the Chicago Internatioi 
the lollowmg week. * sev 

ire 
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ft es BULLS SOLD 

Eight Angus bulls were sold at the Spring Bull Sales. Five of these sold 
an average price of $227 per head, the highest being $360 for Eliminator 
td L.E.S. —31798—, a son of Eliminator of Gwenmawr 3rd —17474—-. The 
maining three bulls were sold at the Edmonton Bull Sale at an average price 
$121.66 per head. The total of 8 head made an average price of $187.50 per 
ad. 

STEER-FEEDING 

1 Steer-feeding at this Station has been limited to steers from our pure-bred 
™id grade Angus herds. On January 21, 1924, five pure-bred steers and one 
ade Angus steer were put on feed at an average weight of 937.5 pounds per 
en _:ad. They were fed for a period of 67 days and made an average daily gain 
egf :r day per head of 2.37 pounds. 

Five of these steers, four pure-breds and one grade were exhibited as a 
ot of 5” at the Edmonton Spring Show. Owing to lack of uniformity of the 
, c : t due to the grade steer being off type, they were not in the prize money but 
’ g ^ere the highest priced “lot of five” sold, bringing $6.65 per hundredweight, 
f Prideman L.E.S., a pure-bred steer, was donated to the University of 
jjplberta, April 26, 1924. This calf was born October 27, 1923, and is sired by 
, re rid'eman Glencarnock 3rd. He was exhibited by the University of Alberta at 
le Royal Agricultural Winter Fair, Toronto, in November, and was placed 
lird in a strong class of senior calves, and was one of a group of “three steers 
ader 1,000 pounds “that was placed second. Following the Royal these steers 
ere exhibited at the Ottawa Winter Fair where Prideman L.E.S. stood sixth 
ad was one of the fourth-prize group of “three under 1,000 pounds”. He is 
sing further developed by the University for exhibiting next year. 

DAIRY CATTLE 

•e The dairy herd comprises 60 head of pure-bred Holsteins, and 10 head of 
rade Holsteins. The pure-bred breeding herd is made up of 2 herd bulls, 
•ttaws Korndyke Keyes—41184—and Midnight King Jewel—31945—and 45 
emales of all ages. Thirteen out of sixteen normal pure-bred Holstein calves 
ropped during the year were bulls. Six bulls were sold during the year 
anging in ages from six weeks to eighteen months, making an average price of 
103 each. 

< Record of Performance work is one of the main features of the manage- 
Eaent of the dairy herd. At the close of 1924 there are twelve cows on test 
hpcluding three daughters of Ottawa Korndyke Keyes—41184—, his first 
laughters to be tested. These heifers are in two-year-old form and were also 
ejested under the R.O.M., making creditable seven-day records as follows:— 


Name 


Age 


Milk 


Lbs. 


Butter 


Lbs. 


tosa Keyes L.E.S. No. 107864. 

i Corndyke Johanna L.E.S. No. 107866 .. 
(jj.E.S. May Echo Korndyke No. 94302. 


2 years, 4 months, 22 days.. 
2 years, 6 months, 12 days.. 
2 years, 11 months, 17 days. 


353-3 

380-2 

396-9 


16-72 

16-37 

15-28 


lo- 


The butter record of Rosa Keyes L.E.S. is the highest two-year-old seven¬ 
ty record that has been made at this Station. 

No outstanding yearly records have been completed during the year, but 
several cows and heifers which have freshened during the year promise to make 
creditable records. 


15512 — 2,1 
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The production of cows which completed their lactation period in l! 
is given in the following table:— 


Lactation Periods of Pure-bred Holsteins Compi.eted During Year 1924 


Name and Number of Cow 


L.E.S. Evergreen Johanna No. 
56199. 


L.E.S. Korndyke Rosa No. 

No. 34367. 

L.E.S. Daisy Johanna No. 31601 
L.E.S. Korndyke Rosa Echo 

No. 35780. 

L.E.S. Royalton Korndjke Star 

No. 42578. 

May Echo Lady No. 39918. 

L.E.S. Evergreen Rosa No. 

56204. 

Tj.E.S. Johanna Alcartra No. 

75007. 

L.E.S. Mav Echo Gretchen No. 
75005. 


Age at 
Freshening 

Days 

Milking 

Pounds 
of Milk 

Pounds of 
Butterfat 

Pounds of 

80 p.c. Eutter 

Averajx] 
Test | 

years 

6 

369 

15,452 

597-94 

747-42 

3 

8 

320 

15,089 

478-79 

. 598-4 

1 (semi-offi 

3' 

9 

226 

7,866 

275-4 

344-25 

3' 

8 

327 

9,836 

329-61 

412-03 

3- 

9 

275 

6,577-2 

213-17 

253-94 

3- 

9 

312 

14,112-8 

443-95 

561-9 

3' 

6 

130 

5,702-4 

210-31 

263-28 

3 '.i 

3 

320 

19,125-8 

621-99 

777-28 

3‘ 

3 

290 

13,259-9 

456-87 

571-07 

3- 

6-8 

285-4 

11,891-23 , 

403-22 

502-28 

3‘ 


N jtf.—C ows with lactation periods less than 300 days were used as nurse cows at the end of the period stated, excel 
L.E.S. May Echo Gretchen which was due to breeding troubles. re 

3n 

The “get” of our junior herd sire, Midnight King Jewel —51945, arefe 
decidedly promising lot. We have had six normal calves dropped to his servhi] 
during the year. This bull has good lines and a strong constitution, is v re 
balanced with great depth of rib, and plenty of breed character. His 
nearest dams average 27.88 pounds butter in 7 days. ra 


' ei 

SUNFLOWER SILAGE VS. CORN SILAGE FOR MILK PRODUCTION 

Six cows, at various stages in their lactation periods, were selected and ha 
sunflower silage for 20 days, after which they were fed corn silage for anotl 
20-day period. Records of the weight of milk produced during these perifjc 
were kept as well as the butter fat production. The results are shown in t 
table following:— 

Sunflower Silage vs. Corn Silage for Milk Production 



Production during twenty 
days on Sunflower Silage 

Production during twent; 
days on Corn Silage 


Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 


lbs. 

p.c. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

p.c. 

lbs. 

L.E.S. Evergreen Rosa. 

898-6 

3-1 

27-85 

877-0 

3-1 

27 

L.E.S. Korndyke Rosa Echo . 

571-2 

3-3 

18-85 

543-2 

3-4 

18 

Grade 126. 

713-6 

3-6 

25-69 

673-3 

3-3 

22 

Graoe 41. 

935-2 

3-7 

34-60 

809-7 

3-1 

25 

L.E.S. Daisy Johanna. 

628-7 

3-7 

23-26 

572-0 

2-8 

15 

L.E.S. Ian the Aaggie DeKol. 

393-1 

3-6 

14-05 

343-6 

4-0 

13 

Total production for each period. 

4140-4 


144-30 

3,818-8 


122 


It will be noted that the total production of the six cows during the su' c 
flower silage period was greater by 132.6 pounds milk and 21.99 pounds butt 3 
fat, or an average of 1.1 pounds of milk and 0.16 pounds fat per cow per da> ( 
A closer analysis shows that the decrease in production after the corn sila 3 
was substituted for sunflower silage is consistent with each cow. r 
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1 ! MINERAL MIXTURES FOR DAIRY COWS 

In conjunction with other remedial measures a mineral mixture was fed 
the dairy herd during the past year in an endeavour to overcome breeding 
=oubles, and also to tone up the general health of the herd. This mixture 
™tntained the following constituents and was fed at the rate of one tablespoon- 
—1 per cow per day:— 

Lbs. 

3 . Calcium phosphate. 10 

Dffi Sodium phosphate. 10 

Epsom salts. 12 

jj' Glauber salts. 4 

3 ’ Sulphur. 10 

3 , Potassium iodide. 1/3 

l While we have no method of measuring the actual effectiveness of the 
Minerals, we are of the opinion that definite beneficial results attended their use. 


3 SHEEP 

3 The disposal of the entire flock of breeding ewes and ewe lambs at the 
-acombe Sheep Sale October 8, 1924 practically concluded the first sheep 
! °reeding experiment at this Station. A grading-up experiment in sheep was 
ommenced in 1917. The foundation stock consisted of 400 range ewes of 
l 'Terino breeding and pure-bred rams of each of the following breds: Shrop¬ 
shire, Oxford, Hampshire, Leicester, Cheviot and Corriedale. Rams of each 
w reed were bred to an equal number of ewes, and the female progeny of the 
tespective crosses were again bred to rams of the same breed, which practice 
ms continued with each succeeding generation. 

The breeding flock for the 1923-24 season consisted of 334 ewes over one 
ear of age of all breeds. There were 69 ewe lambs in the flock which were not 
red. The entire flock was pastured on the usual range 35 miles northwest of 
fmcombe. 

tl When the sheep were sold on October 8, 1924 the different breeds of ewes 
l0 rom 1 to 4 years of age sold at the following prices:— 


' 63 Cheviots.... 

54 Corriedales. 
98 Shropshires. 
40 Hampshires 
= 21 Hampshires 

61 Oxfords. 

tj 68 Leicesters... 

10 aged ewes... 


at $15 75 per head 
at 14 00 “ 

at 13 25 

at 13 25 

at 13 00 

at 13 00 

at 11 00 “ 

at 12 00 “ 


This made an average of $13.28 for 415 head of breeding ewes. 
The ewe lambs of the different breeds sold as follows:— 


13 Cheviots.... 
4 Corriedales. 
22 Leicesters... 

16 Oxfords. 

21 Hampshires 
12 Shropshires. 


at $12 00 per head 
at 11 50 
at 11 00 
at 10 50 “ 

at 10 00 
at 159 75 


This made a good average of $10.67 per head for a total of 88 head. 

Out of the remaining lambs five wether lambs of each breed were selected 
n'or the feeding and slaughter test next spring, and the remainder of the wethers, 
lambs and cull ewe lambs, which were not sold at the sale, were fattened and 
asold at $14.75 per cwt. The grading-up experiment will not be entirely com¬ 
pleted until the group of feeder lambs, referred to above, have been marketed 
n April. The complete report of this experiment is being published as a 
mlletin. 
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SWINE 

Owing to light crops, unfavourable harvesting and threshing weather c6 1 
ditions, high grain prices and comparatively low hog prices, the year of 1! r 
has not been a good one for the hog industry in Alberta, and there will likin 
be a reduction in the number of breeding sows carried over into 1925. Provit d 
that the reduction is made up by the bringing in of more bacon type sows, g( 1 
rather than harm will have come to the industry. t 

At the Experimental Station at Lacombe, herds of swine of bacon type, ? ' 
the Yorkshire, Tamworth and Berkshire breeds, are maintained. Yorkshihc 
are the most numerous and popular, Tamworth ranking next and Berkshii ■ 
running an easy last. s 1 

One of the main features of the work with swine is breed comparisons, liv 
above breeds and some of their crosses being compared in every possible via 
to determine the breed or cross most suitable and profitable under western ed r 
ditions. To give all breeds a fair chance, representative sow r s and the best bo; 
procurable are used, many of the latter having been selected from the blu 
herds in western as well as eastern Canada, and one boar being imported fri c 
the Old Country in 1923. ct 

During the year, three Yorkshire boars, two bred at the Central Expe 
mental Farm, Ottawa, and one bred at Eaton Hall Farm, Eversley, Ont., ha’ 
been added to the herd. In addition, two Berkshires, a boar and a sow, wf^ 
obtained from the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, which should strength^ 
the Berkshire herd. v 

Duroc-Jersey swine which had been bred at this Station for ten years we 
discarded in 1924 as not being economical producers nor of the desired bad 
type. In their place a herd of Tamworths has been established, made up of 
draft of six sows and a boar from the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelp 
and fourteen sows and a boar from western breeders, the latter boar beii 
from the University of Saskatchewan herd. These should make a nucleus fro 
which a strong herd of Tamworths can be built up. i 

( 

ALBERTA BACON BREEDERS’ COMPETITION = 


A pair of Yorkshire barrows and a pair of Berkshires, barrow and gilt, we 
exhibited at the Alberta Bacon Breeders’ Competition, held at the University 
Alberta, Edmonton, November 6 and 7, 1924. The Yorkshires were twelfth r 
the hoof and first on the rail. These barrows were slaughtered at the age of un 
months, twenty-three days, and weighed 215 pounds and 195 pounds respectively 
The pair of Berkshires stood thirteenth on the hoof and fifteenth on tl£j 
rail, and were the highest scoring Berkshires in the competition, both alive aif 11 
dressed. They were slaughtered at the age of seven months, three days, ai,t 
weighed, under the same conditions as the Yorkshires, 183 and' 199 pounds 
respectively. DS 


EXPERIMENTAL WORE. 


it 


The year 1924 was a difficult one in which to conduct swine experiment™ 
and in fact for general swine management. The spring and early summer weiat 
very dry, with almost no growth of pastures, and pastures were not good unt™ 
late August. July was a very hot month, and with this combination of dr 
hot weather and short pastures the spring pigs did not do as well as usual. T1 
fall pigs fared even worse with winter and 1 deep snow starting on October 2! 
a cold November, and by far the coldest December in 17 years. The fall littei 
were farrowed in the main piggery and moved out when about two weeks ol 
as it has been found that they do better in the small straw-covered cabins wit 
plenty of a.ir and exercise than when closely confined inside. A few young pis 
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e lost during the extremely cold weather, and a few had ears frosted, but 144 
pigs are being wintered. The worst feature of the cold winter is that young 
C( 3 will not take the necessary exercise. 

K The following tables give the data secured from the respective projects 
iking 1924. Notes respecting any variations in the experiment or results which 
he due to weather conditions are given in connection with the project affected, 
gc Before studying the data contained in the following tables the reader should 
t become acquainted with the following facts: _ ^ 

j i All gains, costs, etc., are averages based on the actual weights of “ lots ” 
hihogs from five to ten head in each lot. 

hi, 2. For the purpose of calculating the amount of feed required to produce 
; hundred pounds of gain, the buttermilk, when fed, consumed by each lot is 
tiverted into terms of meal on the basis of four hundred pounds of buttermilk 
’-vvial to one hundred pounds of meal, and the result is added to the actual 

cpnds of meal used. ... 

jo, 3. In determining the cost per hundred pounds gam the buttermilk was 
bjued at 20 cents per hundred pounds, the actual cost. Other feeds are valued 
fn current prices which obtained at the time the experiments were being con- 

Je 4. Readers should bear in mind that owing to wide differences in prices 
)a - g ra i n i n different localities and different years that the “ cost to produce 
m c hundred pounds of gain ” will vary greatly. The other results will remain 
t.hirly constant, and may be generally applied in calculations. The mam points 
value to the farmer are:— 

ve ( a ) Meal requirements to produce one hundred pounds gain, 
to (6) Daily meal consumed per head, 
if (o) Daily gains per head. 

Ip (d) Methods of feeding and kinds of feed used. 

eii 

Table No. 1 


Project—3 per cent Ration vs. Full Feed for Bacon Production. 

Object—To determine influence of limited and full rations on type and quality of finished hogs. 


Sjmber of pigs in lot.. • • 

gjitial weight per head (average). ,s 

+ ,nished weight per head (average). 

tlays on test (commencing September 17, 1923). (( 

qpily gain per head (average). tt 

eal consumed per head per day (average). u 

flittermilk consumed per head per day (average). (( 

Q(eal required to produce 100 lbs. gain. 

i)st per 100 lbs. gain. ^ 

Feed consumed 'per head during feeding period of each lot. 
attermilk, per head, average. lb® 1 

eiats, per head, average. u 

parley, per head, average. u 

1 heat, per head, average. 

r] _ 

I 


Lot No. 1 
Yorkshire 
3% Ration 

Lot No. 2 
\ orkshire 
Full Feed 

10 

10 

44-6 

37-0 

188-3 

181-3 

155-0 

133-0 

0-92 

1-08 

3-21 

3-58 

3-55 

4-57 

347-00 

329-00 

3-86 

3-67 

550-0 

530-0 

3-6 

3-4 

41-1 

27-9 

245-3 

248-2 

128-4 

114-0 

78-8 

82-0 


2! Note. —Cost of gain is based on— 

Buttermilk. 

- Tankage. 

,1 Shorts. 

•i Oats. 

Barley. 

is Wheat. 1 . 


at 20 c. ner cwt. 
at 445 00 per ton 
at $22 00 
at 20 c. per bush, 
at 42c. 
at 60c. “ 
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Method of Feeding .—Feeding was done by hand and all meal was fed | 
the buttermilk being fed after the meal had been cleaned up. g r 

Shorts were fed for the first week, after which a change was made to e r ij 
parts of shorts and oats, which was continued for one month, after which bs L 
gradually replaced the shorts and equal parts oats and barley were fed 
one month before slaughtering. During the last month a ration of one-y 
oats and two-thirds wheat was fed. A limited amount of tankage was d g 
during the period of changing from shorts and oats to barley and oats. ea 
In this experiment the hogs on the 3 per cent ration required twenty cA 
longer in which to reach practically the same weight as the hogs on full 
They also required an average of 18 pounds more grain per 100 pounds of % , 
The hogs on full feed were always more thrifty looking, but they finis 
considerably shorter and thicker, thus suggesting that hogs on a somev'® 6 
limited ration may produce a larger per cent of select bacon. These hogs re¬ 
sold at $6.25 per cwt., but made a good profit over cost of production. ! * 


Table No. 2 


Project—Breed Test on Self-feeders during winter, Yorkshires vs. Berkshires vs. Duroc-Jerse; 

Cross Breds. P 

Objects—To determine difference in economy of production between the different lots representii 
different breeds and cross breds. Also for comparing self-feeding vs. hand feeding with Tabl O 
Proceedure—Eight pigs as uniform as possible of each breed were selected and placed in lots wit 
feeders. Each lot was fed the same proportions of the different feeds used. _ 


— 


Lot 3 
Yorks. 

Lot 4 
Berks. 

Lot 5 
Durocs 


Number of pigs in lot. 


8 

5 

7 

n 

ti 

Initial weight per head (average). 

.. lbs. 

26-6 

26-2 

27-6 

ii 

Finished weight per head (average j. 

“ 

175 

192-8 

178-1 

1 !? 

Days on test (commencing October 10, 1923). 


134-0 

181-0 

154-0 

i : 1 

Daily gain per head (average). 

«( 

11 

0-83 

0-95 

a 

Meal consumed per head per day (average). 

. “ 

4-73 

4-81 

5-16 

t 

Buttermilk consumed per head per day (average).... 

(( 

3-97 

2-76 

3-73 

a 

Meal required to produce 100 lbs. gain. 

it 

426-8 

581-0 

540-0 

8 s 

Cost per 100 lbs. gain. 

$ 

3-78 

5-23 

4-86 


Feed consumed per head during feeding period of each lot: 
Buttermilk, aveiage.lbs. 

531-2 

500-0 

528-6 

t 

Tankage, average. 

“ 

7-0 

7-6 

7-7 

t 

Shorts, average. 

it 

48-1 

53-2 

51-7 

l r 

Oats, average. 

it 

262-6 

341-0 

324-1 

3* 

Barley, average. 

“ 

101-1 

94-6 

103-9 

1 L 

Wheat, average. 


81-5 

249-4 

174-9 

1 


Note. —Cost of gain is based on— 

Buttermilk.at 20c. per cwt. 

.at $22.00 per ton 

.at 28c. per bush. 

® arle y.at 42c. “ 

whea t.at 60c. 


. It be noted that the number of hogs in the different lots varies. T e 
variation is due to the fact that the Berkshires, Durocs and cross-breds, app p 
ently, did not have sufficient constitutional vigour to withstand the cold weatf 
and heavy feeding, the result being that three Berkshires, one Duroc and t 
cross-breds died. All lots originally contained eight pigs. The following no ( 
give briefly and concisely our observations respecting the lots: — 

(1) All lots left in open cabin until December 1, then moved to tight, stra’ 
banked cabins for winter. 

^ or ^ s b3 res took plenty of exercise, stood the cold well and finished ev 
® er b s bires made slow gains, three died, remainder finished very unev 
(4) Durocs made slow gains, one died, remainder finished very uneven. 
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kd, (5) Cross-breds_ma.de slow gains while in open cabins and two died, but 
er getting into winter cabins the remainder made good gains and finished 
'°, e rly uniform. 

j £ At the commencement of the test all lots were fed a ration composed of 
Vthird shorts and two-thirds oat-chop with 5 per cent tankage added. This 
®‘al mixture was continued for six weeks when barley was gradually substituted 
s shorts. Equal parts oats and barley were fed for another seven weeks when 
eat was gradually substituted for barley and also increased to two-thirds 
II jeat and one-third oats, which mixture was fed to the various lots until they 
f re finished. 

)I 0 

j n j f The cross-bred hogs in this experiment were one-quarter Duroc-Jersey and 
Qe ^ee-quarters Yorkshire, which may account for the closeness to the Yorkshires 
rg ,the results. A summary of the breed comparisons is given in table 6. All 
i hogs were sold at $6.25 per cwt. 


Table No. 3 
rsei 

Project—Breed test—hand-fed during winter, Yorkshires vs. Berkshires vs. Duroc^Jerseys vs. 
ntii Cross-breds. 

'abl Object—To determine difference in economy of production between the different breeds and crosses. 
w - t Also for comparing hand-feeding vs. self-feeding with Table 2. 


Lo - 

2 n 

Lot 7 ; 

Yorks. 

Lot 8 
Berks. 

Lot 9 
Durocs 

Lot 10 
Cross- 
Breds 

sn 

mber of pigs in lot... 


7 

7 

7 

5 

tial weight per head (average). 

■ . lbs. 

390 

39-7 

55-0 

32-1 

lished weight per head (average). 

“ 

206-7 

182-1 

179-3 

171-2 

j.ys on test (commencing December 1, 1923). 

<( 

146 

152 

130 

152 

]til> gain per head (average). 

U 

1-14 

0-93 

0-95 

0-91 

al consumed per day per head (average). 

“ 

4-6 

4-65 

500 

4-41 

ttermilk consumed per day per head (average).... 

“ 

4-41 

4-23 

4-94 

4-61 

al required to produce 100 lbs. gain (average). 

“ 

400-0 

496-3 

523-6 

483-8 

5 (St per 100 lbs. of gain. 

.. $ 

3-54 

4-51 

4-61 

4-29 

Feed consumed per head during feeding -period of each lot :— 





ttermilk, per head, average. 

.. lbs. 

643 

643 

643 

700 

5 'Orts, per head, average. 

11 

31-0 

31-0 

37-6 

29-0 

ts, per head, average. 

“ 

258-7 

270-7 

275-1 

229-1 

(rley, per head, average. 

“ 

6-0 

6-0 

7-0 

4-2 

gieat, per head, average. 

V 


213-0 

238-4 

170-7 

221-6 


\ 


_ Note. —Cost of gain based on:— 

Buttermilk. 

Shorts.*, 

Oats. 

Wheat. 


at 20 c. per cwt. 
at § 22.00 per ton 
at 28c. per bush, 
at 60c. “ 


Method of Feeding .—For the first six weeks of the feeding period all lots 
T ere fed a meal mixture of one-third shorts and two-thirds oats. During the 
jpVenth week a mixture of equal parts oat, barley and shorts were used; the 
^ghth week an all-oat ration was fed, following which one-third wheat was 
|lded, the proportion of wheat being gradually increased to two-thirds of the 
lff eal allowance during the last five weeks of the feeding period. 

The cross-breds in this experiment were from a Berkshire boar on a Duroc- 
ra 3rsey sow. 


v 

V 


15512—3 
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Table No. 4 


Comparison of the results obtained from different methods of feeding by summarizing the datatP 
Tables 2 and 3 on Winter Feeding. 0 

Also a comparison of the economy of gains made by the different breeds based on the total av, 
gains of lots on both self-feeding and hand-feeding. 


Breeds 

Average daily gain 
per head (lbs.) 

Meal required to pro¬ 
duce 100 lbs. gain (lbs.) 

Cost per 100 lbs, 
gain (dollars) - 

Self 

fed 

Hand 

fed 

Aver¬ 

age 

Self 

fed 

Hand 

fed 

Aver¬ 

age 

Self 

fed 

Hand i 
fed 

Aa 

^i 

Yorkshires. 

1-1 

1-14 

M2 

426-8 

4C0-0 

413-4 

3 78 

3 54 

y 

.] 

Cross-breds. 

1-07 

0-91 

0-99 

500-0 

483-8 

491-8 

4 44 

4 29 

L 

Durocs.. 

0-95 

0-95 

0-95 

542-0 

523-6 

532-8 

4 86 

4 61 

t 

Berkshires. 

0-83 

0-93 

0-88 

581-0 

496-3 

538-6 

5 23 

4 51 

l 

Grand average. 

0-99 

0-98 

0-985 

512-4 

475-9 

494-1 

4 58 

4 24 



',tt 


An analysis of Table No. 4 reveals the fact that the Yorkshires have : .s, 
appreciable lead over the other breeds in economy of production. The crc e8 
breds are a close second in average daily gains but drop down on “ meal requi- 
to produce 100 pounds of gain ”, likewise in “ cost per 100 pounds gain ”. 1 1 
Durocs and Berkshires are comparatively close in all respects with the advant 
in favour of the Durocs all through. 

Comparing the methods of feeding, it will be noted that all lots except 
the cross-bred made slightly greater daily gains on hand-feeding, while 
average gains of all lots are very slightly in favour of self-feeding. But 1 
“ meal required to produce 100 pounds of gain ” there is a more marked different 
in favour of hand-feeding, while the average of all lots shows a saving of 6 
pounds of meal on the hand-fed lots over the self-fed for every 100 pounds 
gain produced. 

Coming to the “ cost per 100 pounds gain,” here again the hand-fed lots m 
the jbetteir showing in all cases with an average for all lots of 34 cents 
100 pounds gain in favour of hand-feeding. It is only fair to state in t 
connection that no labour charges were made against either method of feedi 
Therefore, the more labour required for hand-feeding would largely offset 
saving in feed and cost per 100 pounds gain. 

A more detailed analysis in respect to the saving “ in cost of gain ” effect 
by hand-feeding shows that the 26 head of hogs involved in the hand-feedi 
experiment made a total gain during the feeding period, averaging 145 da 
of 2,724 pounds, which at a saving in cost of gain of 34 cents per 100 poui 
meant a total saving of $9.26, which allows for approximately 6^ cents per d 
for the extra labour required for hand-feeding. 

,... -R es P e cting the labour requirements for the two methods of feeding, I 
difference is in the feeding of the meal only, i.e., in the self-fed lots the m 
was put in the hoppers of the self-feds in 400-pound or 500-pound lots, while 
the hand-feeding the meal must be carried to the lots twice per day. 

From the above statement it would appear that when the extra labc 
involved is considered the hand-feeding has no advantage over self-feedii 
, lere 1S on ® other important phase, however, which has not been referred t 
the effect of the different feeding methods on the type of the finished ho 
n ortunately these hogs were not officially graded at the conclusion of i 
test but from our observations we feel certain that none of the self-fed he 

wnnlrl i A^de there were a number of the hand-fed hogs tt 

graded into the select ” class or approach very near the standard. 
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Table No. 5 

a i Project—Inside vs. outside winter feeding. 

Object—To determine economy of gain made by hogs grown and finished in the piggeries as compared 
avi to hogs grown and finished outside in winter cabins. 


bs, 


Lot 11 
Inside 

Lot 12 
Outside 



9 

7 

a^ial weight (average). 

... lbs. 

71-5 

72-8 

—ished weight (average).... 

“ 

179-22 

206-7 

ps of test (commencing January 15, 1924). 


100 

100 

.ly gain per head (average). 

<« 

1-07 

1-33 

il consumed per day per head (average). 

U 

5-^3 

5-13 

termilk consumed per day per head (average). 

“ 

3-17 

3-14 

d required to produce 100 lbs. gain. 

“ 

485-5 

400-0 

—it per 100 lbs. gain. 

... $ 

4-35 

3-44 

Feed, consumed per head during feeding period of each lot 




~vtermilk, average. 

... lbs. 

316-7 

314-3 

3 rts, average. 

“ 

7-1 

6-0 

6 :s, average.... 

“ 

215-9 

209-0 

p ( eat, average. 

ui---—- 


7-1 

6-1 


] Note. —Cost of grain based on— 


Buttermilk.at 20c. per 100 lbs. 

Shorts.at $22 per ton. 

Oats.at 28c. per bush. 

Wheat.at 60c. per bush. 


Table 5 shows that greater daily gains per head on less pounds of meal and 
it less cost were made by the lots fed outside with cabins for shelter than were 
eade by the lots fed in the piggery. 
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Table 6.—Breed Test and Method of Feeding under Summer^Conditions 
Object To determine difference, if any, between economy of gains obtained from the different breeds and different methods of feeding. 


20 
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Table No. 7 


Project—Feeding for Bacon and a Breed test as well. 

Object—To determine the most satisfactory ration to use for growing and finishing bacon hogs. 


nber of pigs in lot. 

ial weight per head (average). 

shed weight per head (average). 

r s of test (commencing June 3, 1924). 

ly gain per head (average). 

1 consumed per day per head (average). 

termilk consumed per day per head (average). 

,1 required to produce 100 lbs. gain (average). 

t per 100 lbs. of gain (average). 

Feed consumed per head during feeding period of each lot 

termilk. 

rts. 

s. 

3a t. 

ley. 



Lot 21 
Yorks. 

Lot 22 
Berks. 


12 

12 

lbs. 

29-83 

29-83 

“ 

190-08 

188-33 


156-0 

164-0 

1C 

1-03 

0-97 

“ 

3-35 

3-91 

“ 

2-94 

2-79 

“ 

326-1 

404-1 

$ 

4-78 

5-15 

lbs. 

458-3 

458-3 

“ 

34-7 

34-7 

“ 

158-4 

152-0 

“ 

76-0 

72-2 


222-2 

267-1 


Note. —Cost of gain in Lots 21 and 22 based on— 

Buttermilk. 

Shorts. 

Oats. 

Wheat.. 

Barley. 


at 20c. per cwt. 
at $22 per ton. 
at 40c. per bush, 
at $1 per bush, 
at 70c. per bush. 


The hogs in table No. 7 were marketed when up to weights, individually, 
the following dates:— 

Sales Statement 


6 Yorkshires sold October 31. 3 selects. 

1 “ “ November 3. 1 select. 

2 “ “ “ 5. 2 selects. 

3 “ “ “ 20. 2 “ 

3 Berkshires “ “ 6. No selects. 

7 “ “ “ 20. 

2 “ “ “ 20 . 


A glance over the data in table No. 7 will reveal to the reader that the 
irkshires are again well ahead of the Berkshires, particularly in meal require- 
;nts to produce 100 pounds of gain, also in cost of gain. Probably the most 
iking contrast is shown in the sales, from which it will be noted that eight of 
3 twelve (66 per cent) Yorkshires graded “ select ”, while the lot of Berkshires 
1 not produce one select hog. 

Both lots were fed the same proportion of meal. Starting with equal parts 
arts and oats for the first month, then for a w r eek equal parts shorts, oats and 
leat were used, after which shorts was discontinued and the wheat gradually 
ireased to equal parts wheat and oats. Eight w r eeks before marketing, barley 
is substituted for wheat in the proportion of two-thirds barley and one-third 
ts, the barley being gradually increased until it made up the entire meal 
rtion of the ration during the last six weeks. These hogs were fed on pasture 
til the last six weeks, w-hen they 'were taken into the piggery for finishing. 

All the hogs started on test on June 3 were sold at an average price of 
.90 per cwt. 
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Table No. 8 


Project—After-weaning rations—Feeding oat-chop and oat^chop with hulls removed to yojeci 
after weaning. Also, a comparison of buttermilk and oil meal and tankage. ject- 

Object—To determine the detrimental effect of oat hull on weaner pigs, and if oil meal and thi 
makes a satisfactory protein supplement. = 


Lot 23 


Lot 24 


Lot 25 I 


T; 


Butter¬ 
milk, 
oat chop 


Butter¬ 
milk, 
oat chop, 
hulls 
removed 


T ankage 
5 per cent, 
oil meal 
5 per cent, 
oat chop 


5 p*r o 
oi/en 
5 pwei 
oa at 
witrn t< 
regaii 


ms i 


Number of pigs in lot. 

Initial weight per head (average). lbs. 

Weight at conclusion of test. 

Days of test (commencing September 3, 1924).. 

Daily gain per head (average). “ 

Meal consumed per head per day (average). “ 

Buttermilk consumed per head per day (average) “ 
Oil meal and tankage consumed per head per 

day (average)... “ 

Meal required to produce 100 lbs. gain (average) “ 


Cost per 100 lbs. gain. $ 

Gains made per head during— 

First 15 days feeding. lbs. 

Second 15 days feeding. “ 

Third 15 days feeding. “ 

Fourth 15 days feeding. “ 


Feed consumed per head during feeding period 

Oats (average). lbs. 

Buttermilk (average). “ 

Tankage (average). “ 

Oil meal (average). “ 


10 

10 

40-2 

38-7 

74-6 

87-3 

46-0 

46-0 

0-48 

0-73 

1-71 

1-88 

4-66 

4-16 

668-0 

439-0 

6 04 

4 22 

8-1 

9-8 

5-7 

10-5 

8-5 

13-5 

12-1 

14-8 

78-9 

89-5 

280-0 

250-0 


10 

ts 1 

35-4 

lea 

67-3 

3f £ 

46-0 

Em 

0-69 

3f r 

1-69 

ol F 

0-17 

rh 

370-0 

3 43 

1U! 

7-6 

irs 

11-2 

ur 

13-1 

*g 


D 

77-9 

26 

4-0 

""he 

4-0 

te 


*fe 


Cost of gain is based on:— 


Oats.at 40c. per bush. ( f. 

Buttermilk.at 20c. per cwt. bl 

Tankage.at $45.00 per ton . ” 

Oil meal.at $45.00 “ 


In lots 24 and 26, which were fed oat-chop with hulls removed, all “ am 
of feed consumed ” in the tabulation is calculated on the weight of oai 
before the hulls were removed. For removing the hulls the chop was 
through the ordinary screen door wire screening, which removed about 20 
cent of the chop as hull or roughly about 65 per cent to 70 per cent of the'T* 
in the oats. The portion of the hull that remained was the very fine pail 
which would not be seriously detrimental to the young pigs. ei 

By briefly reviewing table No. 8 the reader will observe that the lots fe 
were fed oat-chop with hulls removed consumed slightly more feed per g' 
per day than the lots eating straight oat-chop, but, what is more impoite 
they made greater daily gains and used less feed to produce 100 pounds ofm 
It will also be noticed that the lots (25 and 26) which were fed tankagi'f 
oil meal as protein supplement made greater daily gains as compared tel 
23 and 24. The “ meal required to produce 100 pounds of gain ” in thesire 
includes all feeds used. The buttermilk was converted into terms of men 
the usual basis of 400 pounds equal to 100 pounds of meal, while for com].' 
tive purposes the tankage and oil meal were converted to terms of oat-ch( 1 
the basis of 100 pounds, being equal to 500 pounds oat-chop. e 

However, aside from data in connection with table No. 8 the com 
and appearance of the different lots of pigs was decidedly in favour of the 
receiving the oat-chop with hulls removed. Regarding the effect of buttei • 
vs. oil meal and tankage on outward appearance, the contrast was not mat 
although the tankage-fed and oil-meal-fed lot appeared slightly more thrif 
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Table No. 9 

o yoject—Hogging-down peas: Yorkshire gilts vs. Tamworth gilts. 

ject—To determine if peas can be profitably grown and hogged down rather than harvested and 
and threshed. 



Ti 

5 pa- of pigs in lot. 

oirerage). 

5 pweight per head (average). 

oa at end of test (average). 

witin test (commencing September 13, 1924) 
regain per head (average). 


Lot 27 


Lot 28 


Yorks. 


Tams 


. 7 

dys. 127 
lbs. 101-57 

“ 112-85 

13-0 

“ 0-86 


7 

143 

103-14 

115-00 

13-0 

0-91 


msumed first 7 days :— 


leat (at $1.00 per bush.). “ 

of gain in weight made by lot while on pasture at 8c. per lb. $ 

E meal fed. $ 

of peas per lot (£ acre). $ 

of peas per bush. $ 


65-0 
33-0 
6 32 
1 31 
5 01 
0 42 


65-0 
33-0 
6 64 
1 31 
5 33 
0 44 


The two lots of peas were equal in area, each consisting of approximately 
quarter of an acre. The gilts were fed a light allowance of meal during 
irst seven days. The yield per acre was estimated at 48 bushels, which is 
ur-year average at this Station. The peas were sold to the gilts at an 
ige price of $20.68 per acre standing. 

OTHEK TESTS 

During the late fall the hogs coming off experimental lots Nos. 23, 24, 25 
26 were placed on identical rations in order to determine the effect, if any, 
"he finished hog, of feeding oat chop (with hulls) to weaner pigs. Unfor- 
tely before these lots were finished the extreme cold and heavy snowfall 
—fered to such an extent that the test was discontinued. At the close of the 
a test of “ Barley vs. Hulless Barley ” is under way. 

Similar results attended our experiment on “ Rations for wintering brood 
i The continued drifting of snow made it practically impossible to pre- 
the different lots from jumping fences and mixing. 

jp 

CARE OF BROOD SOWS 
3- 

2 Our methods of feeding and managing our herd of brood sows is briefly as 
:e'ws:—- 

ai Their sleeping quarters is a shed, with entrance on south side, built of 
en wire securely fastened to posts for both inside and outside walls and 
3 fed with straw. This shed is located about 200 yards from the feeding 
:r gh. The feed used is oat-chop with one pound of wheat bran per head 
loitered on the ground or hard snow and ice surface. In this way exercise 
if treed both by walking to and from the sleeping shed and also in the picking 
gpf the feed. 

tc Feeding of potassium iodide to pregnant sows is recommended to prevent 
isire or hairlessness in young pigs. Possibly the most satisfactory method of 
icing is to dissolve one ounce of potassium iodide in one gallon of wafer and 
nj. one tablespoonful of the solution, in either feed or water, per sow per day. 
be During winters of deep snow or in fact any winter it is good practice to 
e some fresh sod or earth or soft coal available for the sows, 
nc 

IE PALATABILITY OF PASTURES 

t In the spring of 1924 one of our hog pasture lots was seeded with peas, 
[f.lfa, rape and a mixture of oats and fall rye. These different crops were 
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seeded in strips the width of the grain drill and the length of the past 
Under this arrangement the hogs were free to choose whichever crop 
their particular taste. When all crops had made sufficient growth to be p 
the hogs were turned in. 

The first crop to be eaten was peas; then the oats and rye were 
up along with what alfalfa existed. As the spring was very dry the 
did not germinate well, and consequently did not provide a fair test 1 
crop. However, the last crop to be eaten was the rape, and it seemed tl 
pigs ate this rather from necessity than preference since all other cro 


been cleaned up. 

Respecting the suitability of these crops for supplying pasture conti < 
it must be borne in mind that the peas, when once eaten off, would mat 1 
or no further growth, while the oats and rye mixture provided pasture thro i 
the season, as the fall rye continues to grow until the freeze-up. The s 
true of alfalfa under favourable conditions, but as stated above the dry- 
prevented good germination. The rape provided late fall pasture, wl 
important, but in addition to being comparatively unpalatable it is als 
ducive to sunscalding in Yorkshires, and in fact any breed of hog if tl. 
allowed access to the rape pasture while the leaves are wet with either : 
dew. To counteract this trouble an arrangement whereby the pigs co 
moved to an oat and rye pasture or some other cereal or grass pasture 
the rape is wet, is one way to overcome this difficulty. However, such a i 
is hardly practicable for the average farmer. 

The rates of seeding for the different crops are as follows, arranged ii| 
of their palatability as determined by the hogs:— 


Peas...2 bushels per acre. 

Oats and rye.2 bushels oats and 1 bushel fall i 

Alfalfa.15 pounds per acre. 

Rape. 6 pounds per acre. 


The peas, oats and rye were seeded with a common disc grain drill, wh 
alfalfa and rape were seeded with the same drill but broadcast by dep 
the seed in front of the discs; the main object being to prevent coverii 
seed too deeply. 


vf Snrinpr and Fall 
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The 1924 farrowing statement shows that the Yorkshires produced 
largest litters both spring and fall, resulting in the highest yearly averages. ' 
is more striking when it is considered that there were over three times r 
Yorkshire litters farrowed than Berkshires and almost six times more than 


cross-breds. It is also worthy of note that the cross-bred (Yorkshire boars 
Berkshire sows) litters struck a higher average than the pure-bred Berksh 

All breeds show a small percentage of pigs born dead, and but slight lo 
from farrowing to weaning are recorded in all cases. 

Coming to the point which means dollars and cents to the farmer, viz. 
numbers of pigs per sow raised, it will be found that all breeds made a \ 
satisfactory showing. The Yorkshires with 34 litters farrowed 0.5, or m 
would be on the 34 sows a total of 17 pigs, higher than the Berkshires, but 
lower than the six cross-bred litters. The average of 7.64 pigs per sow weac 
from 50 sows and gilts was an extra good average for such a large numbeig 


It will be of more than passing interest to readers to know that one of g 
Yorkshire sows farrowed 25 pigs in January and 18 in July, and raised 9 fig 
each litter. While the raising of two litters of 9 pigs each is a good sho\ 
for any sow, the loss of 25 of the very large total of 43 pigs farrowed consi 


ably increases the percentage mortality in the Yorkshires. 



Farrowing Statement Comparing Frolificai 
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FIELD HUSBANDRY 

r 

CROP ROTATIONS j. 

Rotation experiments were started in 1913 and have been continued 
eleven years. The first rotations started did not fully cover this import] 
subject, and new rotations have been added as new problems have arisen 
agriculture. At present thirteen rotations are under test, while two more e 
being started. On all these rotations accurate cost of production figures r 
kept. The actual time required for the different operations, as well as = 
quantity of seed, manure, binder twine, etc., is recorded. These, along i 
land rental and use of machinery rental, are charged against the crop prodiO 
while the crop produced is credited with the value of the crop if placed on r 
market during the regular marketing season. 

The reader is referred to the 1923 report for a complete outline and si 
discussion of the different rotations under test. 

In computing the cost of production in the rotation experiments, the fold¬ 
ing values have been used:— 1 

Cost Values r 


Kent per acre. 


$ 4 CO 


Manure per ton. 

Wheat per bushel. 

Barley per bushel. 

Oats per bushel.. 


. 1 00 

. 1 00 

. 0 60 

0 50 

c 

IS 

Fall rye per bushel. 


0 90 


Corn per bushel. 




Potatoes per bushel. 


1 00 

[l 

Mangolds per pound. 


0 70 

ie 

Sunflowers per hundred. 


13 00 

Timothy per hundred. 


18 00 

r£ 

Sweet clover per hundred. 

Alfalfa per hundred. 


. 13 00 


Rye grass per hundred. 




Brome, per hundred. 


15 00 

ie 

Red clover per hundred (Altaswede)... 

Alsike per hundred. 

. 50 00 

a 

Machinery per acre. 




Tractor per hour. 




Silo filling machinery per ton.... 



l 

Kerosene per gallon. 




Gear oil per gallon. 




Pasture per month. 




Manual labour per hour... 



a. 

Horse labour per hour... 




Twine per hundred. 




1 hreshing per bushel, wheat... 




barley... 




oats. 



f 


Return Values 


Wheat per bushel. 




Barley per bushel. 




Oats per.bushel. 

' 


il 

Sweet clover per ton.... 


. 10 00 

Greenfeed per ton. 


. 15 00 

e 

Straw per ton. 



e; 

Ensilage per ton. 




Potatoes per bushel.. 




Pasture per month... 


. 1 50 

x; 


calciihuHn cx P^ anat 'id )n a b° ve cost and return values us< 

calculating the rotation results may be of interest to many:— 

i * ENT A- The amount of rent is obtained by multiplying the value o 
land by the current rate of interest as obtained on firs mortgages to 
amount is added the amount of the taxes per acre. g8 ’ 
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Manure. —The charge for manure covers only the cost of applying the 
.nure to the land, and does not include any additional value it may have, as 
; data at present available indicates that it is doubtful if the direct profits 
m the use of barnyard manure justify the expense of applying it to the land. 

led Manual Labour. —The rate for manual labour is an average of the pre- 
30r iling summer wages for hired help in the district. The number of hours 
isetarged to any crop includes only that required to complete the work under 
peerage farm conditions, and includes all work required in the growing, harvest- 
'es; and storing of the crop. 

o- , Horse Labour. —The rate for horse labour includes the cost of feed, the 
Merest on the value of the horse, the depreciation in the value of the horse and 
on rness, and the wages for the manual labour required to care for the horse. 

. Machinery. —The charge for farm machinery was established to cover the 
lerest and depreciation on the machinery used on a.n average farm. Where 
0 j]tractor is used, a rate per hour is charged to cover depreciation and interest 
i investment in tractor used. Where silo-filling machinery is used the charge 
r ton is sufficient to cover the rental of the machinery. 

Threshing. —The charge per bushel for threshing covers the total cost 
curred from stook to granary, and is representative of the price charged on 
istom work in the district. 

Seed.— The grass and clover seeding, when it does not fail, is distributed 
pially to each hay and pasture year in the rotation; when it does fail and 
iere is no hay crop the charge is made against the whole rotation and not 
gainst any one crop. 

Summer-fallow.— The entire cost of the summer-fallow is charged against 
le following crop. The charges against the summer-fallow include rent, 
.achinery and labour. 

Ensilage.— Ensilage is given a value on the basis of 300 pounds of ensilage 
i the silo, being equal to 100 pounds of hay in the mow or stack. 

Miscellaneous. —The cost values of seeds, twine, oil, etc., are the actual 
alues for the year in the district for the class of material used. The return 
alues which are used are market prices on November 1. 

In presenting the data from the rotation experiments the rotation summary 
nly is given. This gives the more important items, while the smaller details 
E less importance are omitted. 

rotation “l” 

This is a mixed-farming rotation designed for districts where summer- 
illowing results in too heavy a growth of straw. It proved quite profitable in 
et years, but the results were very unsatisfactory in the past series of dry 
ears. 

Eighteen acres of land divided into six three-acre blocks are used in this 
xperiment. The hay mixture used is four pounds each of red clover, alsike 
over and timothy. The second year in hay is top dressed with 12 tons rotted 
dianure per acre in the autumn. The third year sod is broken immediately 
fter the hay is harvested, and the land treated as a fallow for the remainder 
• f the season. The wheat stubble is fall-ploughed for oats, and the oat stubble 
{> spring-ploughed for barley. The seeding down is done with the barley as a 
urse-crop. 
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Rotation “L”—6 Years 


Summary of Yields, Value and Profit and Loss (per acre) 


Crop 

Yield, 

1924 

Value 

Cos 0 of 
Production 

ltl 
Profra 
°r L, il( 


1-04 

0-47 

5-42 

9-3 

45-6 

26-3 

$ cts. 

15 67 

21 05 

27 08 

10 17 

25 18 

17 69 

$ cts. 

11 22 

12 94 

18 28 

13 40 

14 76 

13 69 

$ tl 

P 

tl 

_to< 

iea 

' c 

w 


Hav (failure-oat silage). 





Average profit per acre, $5.43. 


The returns from this rotation are higher than they would have been 1 
oats not been substituted for the hay failures. Oats were the most profita = 
crop produced in Central Alberta in 1924. The average profit per acre for 
season amounted to $5.43. The oat and hay harvest were much later than us 
as a result of the very dry weather early in the season which checked the grow 
When the rains did start, the hay, oats and barley made a remarkable recovi 
and produced fair yields, as indicated in the above table. The hay was harves ,er 
on August 25 and the oats during the first week in September. fl 

Oil 

ie£ 

ROTATION “k” iy 

iy 

This is a six-year rotation with only two cash crops, hence it would i— 
be at all suitable for the grain growing districts of this province. The h j 
mixture used is 10 pounds each of alfalfa and western rye grass per acre, 
top dressing of 15 tons well rotted manure is given the first year in hay immeu 
ately after the crop is removed. " 

Rotation “K”—6 Years ?' 

;h 

Summary of Yields, Value and Profit and Loss fper acre) tr' 


Crop 

Yield, 

1924 

Value 

Cost of 
Production 

Profit 
or Los 

Corn. 


$ cts. 

$ cts. 

$ T 

Wheat. 





Barley. 





Hay. 



14 85 

Hi 




10 83 

1. 



id Zo 



— 






Average profit per acre, $2.90. 


This rotation produced an average profit per acre of $4.21 for the pa 1 
eieven years and a profit of $2.90 for 1924. Rotation “K” is one of the mo 
profitable under test, and would be quite satisfactory for a live stock rotatk 
m the park belt of Alberta. In this rotation the last year in sod has alwa 

5nwn P ° U i gh f e n afte J r he i rst ™ ttin S of ha -y is made and the ploughing work 
down and fallowed for the balance of the season. This treatment does n 

seem satisfactory for corn, as the growth of the corn on this land is very mm 
o r Spring'ploughed 11386 COnSlderably lower than com grown on land not fallow! 
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ROTATION “o” 

Rotation “ 0 ” is a mixed-farming rotation suitable for most districts in 
=itral Alberta. It has sufficient grain in it to make it reasonably suitable for 
Profrain growing district, and sufficient forage crops for most live stock farmers. 
or L, i ile potatoes are used at present as the hoed crop, this year might be used 
$ the production of any of the intertilled crops. The wheat following the hoed 
p and summer-fallow gives an excellent crop of clean grain. The oats follow- 
the wheat usually produces a fair crop of commercial grain, but there usually 
too much wheat in it for registered seed grain. The hay is seeded with the 
"ieat following the summer-fallow as a nurse-crop. As a rule excellent stands 
: obtained in seeding with this crop. The hay mixture used is 10 pounds each 
—-western rye grass and alfalfa per acre. 


en 

>fita : 

for 


Rotation “O”—7 Years 

Summary of Yields, Value and Profit and Loss (per acre) 


Crop 

S' 

Yield, 

1924 

Value 

Cost of 
Production 

Profit 
or Loss 

r 


$ cts. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

yertilled crop, potatoes, 1924. 

145-5 

109 00 

66 19 

42 81 


14-5 

15 82 

12 64 

3 18 


45-2 

19 78 

15 31 

4 47 




9 26 

-9 26 

ieat. 

16-8 

18 43 

16 64 

1 77 


0-99 

14 89 

13 99 

0 90 

iy. 

1-08 

16 22 

14 41 

1 81 


5 h Average profit per acre, $6.53. 


e> The average profit per acre for the past eleven years was $7.90, while the 
m %fit for 1924 was $6.53. This rotation is the most suitable of the rotations 
hich have been under test for a number of years. In addition to being the 
ost profitable it keeps the land in better tilth and cleaner than any of the 
.her rotations. Rotation “0” is recommended for general use as a mixed- 
irming rotation for Central Alberta. 


, ofij rotation “c” 

— This is a three-year rotation as practised by many farmers in the grain 
rowing districts. 

— J Rotation “C”— 3 Years 


Summary of Yields, Value and Profit and Loss (per acre) 


4 

Crop 

Yield, 

1924 

Value 

Cost of 
Production 

Profit 
or Loss 

„.ummer-f allow. 


$ cts. 

$ cts. 

12 78 

13 82 

8 66 

$ cts. 

-12 78 
-1 77 
-3 06 

paw . 

10-9 

5-1 

12 05 

5 60 

IlG^heat. 

tin 


Average profit per acre, — $5.87. 

•kt The average profit per acre for the past eleven years was $5.34, while in 
m924 Rotation “C” produced an average loss of $5.87 per acre. This can be 
explained by the fact that wheat was a very poor crop in Central Alberta, while 
mhe second crop, which was stubbled in, was a complete failure. In some cases 
he heads extended only a few inches above the old stubble. 
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ROTATION “h” 

Rotation “H” was started at this Station in 1923. The results this j T1 
will be the first which will show the effect of crop sequence, and are btati 
published for the first time. This rotation has given most satisfactory resin ! 
at the Experimental Station, Brandon, Manitoba, and it is anticipated thade 
will prove a very useful rotation for Central Alberta. >wii 


Rotation “H”— 6 Years 

Summary of Yields, Value and Profit and Loss (per acre). 


Crop 

Yield, 

1924 

Value 

Cost of 
Production 

Pro 
or Lo_ 



S cts. 

S cts. 

$ 

Wheat. 

6 

10 17 

11 12 

J 1 

Oats... 

58-4 

26 44 

14 02 

t 




10 83 

-l 

Wheat. 

22 

23 98 

11 20 

f 

Hay (failure-oats). 

40 

IS 04 

13 51 


Hay (failure-oats). 

55 

24 80 

15 23 



Average profit per acre, $4.59. g f 

The profit per acre produced in 1924 was $4.59. This profit per acre 
influenced by a failure in the two years in hay, making it necessary to resi 
this land with oats, resulting in increased production costs. 

mu 

rotation “lacombe” rail 

This rotation combines three of the principal forage crops of the clisti 0 ^ 

with one cash crop. In practical use it would provide an abundance of fi 

and some ready money each fall. The hay mixture used is ten pounds each 
western rye grass and sweet clover. The rotation was started in 1923, and t, 
year’s results are the first published. 


Rotation “Lacombe”—5 Years 


Summary of Yields, Value and Profit and Loss (per acre) 


Crop 


Sunflowers. 

Wheat (ensiled). 

Hay. 

Hay (failure-oat greenfeed). 
Oat greenfeed. 


Average profit per acre, $4.81. 


Yield, 

1924 

Value 

Cost of 
production 


$ cts. 

$ cts. 

9-32 

• 46 62 

31 22 

2-75 

13 75 

14 26 

1-52 

23 02 

11 68 

1-8 

10 80 

12 91 

2-38 

14 38 

14 46 


i'he 

VI 


Vhe 
Profit if bf 


loss 


)at: 


)ati 


olOt 

frrc 

-he 

nc 


It will be noted that the second year in hay was a failure while the fii 5 ^ 
i^noo a g 00 d cr °P' The reason for this is that both were seeded th< 

1923. The first year was seeded with wheat, and the second year with oa cr( 
The sweet clover winter-killed in both cases. tin 

. The average profit per acre produced in 1924 was $4.81. This is quite in1 
air profit when it is considered that the wheat following sunflowers was a vei al 
ig t weedy crop and was ensiled, and the two years in greenfeed showed liti a< ^ 
proht. Oreenfeed is so plentiful this year and so low in price that it is pro 011 
tically impossible for this crop to show a profit this year. th 
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ROTATION “MANITOBA” 

is i This rotation was started in 1923 and the first results are given below. 
> btation “Manitoba” is one of the rotations in general use in many of the older 
resin growing districts. It is a strictly grain growing rotation, and no plans are 
thade for the return to the soil of any of the organic matter removed with the 
•wing crop. 

Rotation “Manitoba”—4 Years 
Summary of Yields, Value and Profit and Loss (per acre) 


Crop 

ro 

r.r 

Yields, 

1924 

Value 

Cost of 
production 

Profit or 
loss 


$ cts. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 


16-6 

18 17 

10 14 

8 03 

£ 

11-6 

12 72 

10 16 

2 56 


54-6 

24 65 

13 85 

10 80 
-9 67 




9 67 







Average profit per acre, $2.93. 


— This rotation produced an average profit per acre of $2.93. It is one of 
e few rotations which produced wheat at a profit in 1924. 


cre rotation “intertilled” 

resi 

This rotation is similar to rotation “C” except that one half of the year 
immer-fallowed in rotation “C” has grain in rows, while the other half has 
'ain seeded thinly. These two methods are compared for grain production, as 

, ell as for effect on the succeeding crops, 
sti 

f. Rotation “Intertilled”—3 Years 


ch Summary of Yields, Value and Profit and Loss (per acre) 

1 f|_ - 


Crop 


7heat ( a ). 

^Wheat (6). 

= Wheat. 

YPats (a) (seeded thinly). 
_)ats (6) (seeded in rows) 
$ , - 


Yield, 

1924 

Value 

Cost of 
production 

Profit or 
loss 


$ cts. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

10-0 

10 90 

9 92 

0 98 

8-0 

8 72 

9 64 

-0 92 

8-6 

9 45 

11 35 

-1 90 

46-6 

21 02 

13 08 

7 94 

26-0 

12 52 

12 18 

0 34 


Profit per acre, 57c. 

IS 

-f • This rotation produced an average profit per acre of $0.57. It will be 
JJioticed that the oats seeded thinly were the most profitable crop. The oats 
-frrown in rows cost more to produce. Also, this method of culture increases 
—die .number of days required for the oats to mature to such an extent that not 
nore than 30 per cent of the crop ripened. Further than this oats are not a 
fisatisfactory summer-fallow substitute crop for wheat land for the reason that 
i the grain which shatters during harvest volunteers with the succeeding grain 
lacrop. Where oats are grown in rows quite a large number of heads droop at 
the sides of the rows, are cut off by the binder, and fall into the loose soil in the 
( e intertilled space and germinate the following year. The wheat grown on this 
,-eland contained so much oats that the wheat was suitable only for feed. In 
^addition to this the wheat was very irregular in height and maturity, that grown 
• a on the intertilled space being taller and later maturing than that grown where 
the oat row grew. The wheat following the oats seeded thinly was a much 
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more satisfactory crop in every way. The oats in rows would be more sajtv 
factory if used as a greenfeed or silage crop where it would be cut before it had 
mature. ler. 

rotation “sweet clover” win! 

This rotation was started in 1923. It is also similar to Rotation “C” ext 
that sweet clover takes the place of the summer-fallow. As one-half of 
sweet clover block is annual and the other biennial sweet clover it provide^ . 
test of these two strains of sweet clover under field conditions. „ on > £ 


Rotation “Sweet Clover”—3 Years ’ y®' 

Summary of Yields, Value and Profit and Loss (per acre) 


Crop 

Yield, 

1924 

Value 

Cost of 
production 

Profit 
loss__ 



$ cts. 

$ cts. 

$ 

Wheat. 

9-3 

10 17 

11 15 

_Jfa... 


8-3 

9 45 

11 39 

_ 

Sweet clover. 

2-5 

25 00 

16 55 

Avei 


Profit per acre, SI.84. T1 


This rotation produced an average profit per acre of $1.84. The wht 
following sweet clover produced a yield of one bushel per acre more than P in | 
wheat after wheat. The biennial sweet clover winter-killed and the whole blc ou ^ 
was seeded with annual sweet clover. This is the second year in successi 6 a ' 
that the biennial has winter-killed. For this reason the annual seems mi 
satisfactory for this district. It is a much surer crop and produces a fair tt 
nage of hay almost equal to the biennial in value. The wheat stubble n q 
double-disked for the annual sweet clover. The seed was then broadcast a nur 
the land packed. An excellent stand of sweet clover was obtained, althou,p ea 
there was a considerable quantity of volunteer wheat among the sweet clavti ns 
This appeared to be more of an advantage than a disadvantage, as the whe on g 
appeared to help the sweet clover in curing, and was relished by the stock wh & 
the hay was fed. 

ROTATION “FALL RYE” 

This rotation was started in 1923. It was designed to give addition 
information as to the economical possibilities of this crop for Central Albert 

As first laid down, the winter rye w^as cross-seeded in oat greenfeed. Ti:_ 

practice has not worked out as anticipated. The winter rye acted as a wei 
in the greenfeed crop, reduced the yield and grew so much top that it smotheri. ome 

and winter-killed during the following winter. This system has been changi_ 

and the oat crop is used for silage, the fall rye being seeded oil the disked o P 1 
stubble. The growing season in Central Alberta is so short that using the oa 
as silage is the only system that permits the crop being removed from the fie, c 
in time for the rye to be seeded early enough to make sufficient growth to con„+ 
through the winter. 

Rotation “Fall Rye”—4 Years 

_ Summary of Yields, Value and Profit and Loss (per acre) 


Crop 

Yield, 

1924 

Value 

Cost of 
production 

Profit of ul1 : 
loss a,nc 

Wheat. 

23-3 

6-99 

1-3 

$ cts. 

25 43 
34 95 

7 SO 

$ cts. 

15 77 
21 17 
14 67 

9 08 

$ cM 
oer 

13 iOT 

-6ieec 

_9 ind 

Oats (silage). 

Fall Rye (failure-oat greenfeed) 

Summer-fallow. 





Profit per acre, $1.89. 









ire salt will be noted that the profit per acre produced was $1.89. If the winter 
re it had not winter-killed this profit per acre would have been considerably 
ler. It is expected that the present method of seeding the fall rye will avoid 
winter-killing. 

” g Xf ROTATION “ ALFALFA ”' 

^ This rotation was started in 1923. The alfalfa was “ stubbled-in ” that 
3V1 ^W and a crop of hay cut in August; hence, the present year is the second 
son’s cutting. It has proven one of the most profitable rotations under test 
s year. 

Rotation “Alfalfa”—1 Year 


it Grop 

SS 

Yield, 

1924 

Value 

Cost of 
production 

Profit or 
loss 



$ cts. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 


1-33 

20 00 

9 70 

10 30 






Average profit per acre, $10.30. 


The season of 1924 was so dry that only one cutting was possible. Owing 
w j ] , the exceptionally dry spring following an exceptionally dry fall, the first 
an (tting of alfalfa attained a height of only about eight inches, in fact not 
, j^ough to pay to cut it. When the rains started during the latter part of July 
’ es je alfalfa recovered and made a fair crop of hay. It was cut on September 12. 


r to 


ROTATION BROME ' 


e ^ This rotation was started in 1923. The brome grass seed was seeded with 
a nurse-crop of oats. The stand was irregular and weak in the fall and 
h° u >pearetl rather light in the spring. There was very little growth until the 
^ ov !ins started in July. The oats which shattered volunteered in the spring, and 
™ 8 ong with the brome produced a heavy crop of hay. 
wh 

Rotation “Brome”—1 Year 


Summary of Yields, Value and Profit and Loss (per acre) 


iioiT 

)ert 

TL 


Crop 


Yield, 

1924 


Value 


Cost of 
production 


Profit or 
loss 


wei 

ien 0 me 

ngf_ 

J o Profit per acre, $23.68. 

The profit per acre produced was $23.68, which makes this rotation the most 
Profitable under test in 1924. Owing to the seasonal precipitation the hay was 
on ot ready to cut until September 12. 


2-16 


$ cts. 
31 60 


$ cts. 
7 92 


$ cts. 
23 6S 


ROTATION “ LIVE STOCK ” 

= This rotation was started in 1923. The three large fields nearest the 
t o/uildings are used for it. This rotation was outlined to make the best use of 
3 and where so much live stock is kept that the production of a large tonnage of 
"~Jie coarser fodders, along with some pasture, is the chief factor in farm manage- 
aent. The first year Consists of silage and root crops which include sun¬ 
flowers, corn and mangolds; the second year oats to be used for silage, green¬ 
weed or grain as desired; the third year pasture consisting of western rye grass 
9 lnd sweet clover, these to be seeded with the previous oat crop. 
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Rotation “Live Stock”—3 Years 


Summary of Yields, Value and Profit and Loss (per acre) 


Crop 

Yield/ 

1924 

Value 

Cost of 
production 

Profit or 
loss 

Hoed Crop— 


$ cts. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

Sunflowers. 

9-7 

48 66 

30 70 

17 96 

Corn.. 

5-2 

26 11 

26 01 
17 73 

0 10 
-17 73 

Oats... 

Pasture (oats stubbled in). 

72-0 

32 46 

4 80 

19 74 
13 34 

12 72 
-8 54 


Profit per acre, $4.23. 


The profit per acre produced in 1924 was $4.23. Owing to unfavourable 
climatic conditions the mangel crop was a failure. The sweet clover which was 
seeded in combination with western rye grass with the oats winter-killed during 
the following winter, and it was necessary to stubble-in some oats with the 
western rye grass for pasture. The area in pasture carried one animal per acre 
for the pasture season. The cost per animal per month amounted to $2.78 in 
the very dry pasture season of 1924. 


CULTURAL EXPERIMENTS 


The abnormal season of 1924, because of its moisture shortage, exerted such 
an influence on much of the cultural work that the climatic factor nullified any 
influence cultural methods might have had. For that reason some of the experi¬ 
ments under way will not be fully reported in this report. 

In the “ Summer-fallow Treatment ” experiment, the yields resulting from 
the different methods of summer-fallowing show so little difference that, when 
experimental error is taken into consideration, it might be said that all methods 
gave the same result. The same statement applies in the “ Stubble Treatment 
for Wheat and Oats ” experiment, except that certain treatments appeared to 
be more efficient in controlling weeds, though all the plots were very weedy. 
Stubble-burning appeared to be less efficient in controlling weeds than fall or 
spring ploughing. 

Green Manure for Oats 


Plot 

No. 


Treatment 


Yield per 
acre 


bush. lbs.. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Summer-fallow. 

Sweet clover ploughed down and land summer-fallowed'for theremainder of the 
season. 

Sweet clover hay harvested, iand ploughed immediately and'worked for re- 

mamaer of the season. 

Western rye hay harvested, land ploughed immediately and worked for re¬ 
mainder of the season. 

Summer-fallow. 


58 3 

45 20 

44 29 

52 7 

57 12 


The experiment with different methods of seeding grass and clover showed 
few results. In consequence of the very dry spring the crops made little growth. 
In fact, the hay crops did not make sufficient growth to justify taking yields. 

ough the grasses were a fair -stand, the growth was so slow and short that the 
weeds -got the start and what little growth there was to cut was mainly weeds. 
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In analyzing this data it will be noted that none of the other treatments 
were as productive as summer-fallowing. Had the season been more humid the 
incorporation of the whole crop or the sod in the soil might have had a benefi¬ 
cial instead of a detrimental effect on the yield. 

The experiment has not been conducted long enough to note the effect of 
these treatments on the fertility and tilth of the land. 


SUMMER-FALLOW SUBSTITUTES 

While the seasonal precipitation in 1923 and 1924 was such that different, 
summer-fallow treatments gave similar yields, such was not the case with the 
summer-fallow substitute experiment. In this experiment the crops grown on 
the summer-fallowed land showed a greater difference in yield than is indicated 
in the following table:-—- 


Treatment of land, 1923 


Yield of 
Wheat 


Summer-fallow. 

Corn. 

Sunflowers. 

Oat greenfeed. 

Summer-fallow. 

Oats, 3 bush, per acre. 

Oats, H bush, per acre. 

Summer-fallow. 

Oats, 2 drills alternating with 36-inch intertilled space. 
Oats, 3 drills alternating with 36-inch intertilled space. 

Summer-fallow. 

Oats, 4 drills alternating with 36-inch intertilled space. 
Oats, 5 drills alternating with 36-inch intertilled space 
Summer-fallow. 


per acre 1924 
bush. lbs. 


12 

5 

14 

10 

10 

0 

1 

40 

6 

40 

1 

27 

1 

2 

3 

32 

4 

22 

4 

35 

10 

50 

4 

10 

6 

40 

12 

30 


In studying this table it will be noted that the land varies considerably. 
The yields from the check plots vary from 3^ bushels per acre to 12^ bushels 
per acre. Apparently the land in the centre of the range of plots is not as 
productive as at either end. When the soil difference is considered the results 
are in favour of summer-fallowing as a preparation for wheat in preference to 
any of the treatments other than corn or sunflowers. The grain in rows treat¬ 
ment gave a decided reduction in yield per acre. 

The question of reduced yields in 1924 is no doubt largely due to the 
moisture factor. The moisture shortage was so acute in 1924 that any previous 
treatment which utilized any of the moisture resulted in reduced yields. Doubt¬ 
less some of these summer-fallow substitutes would have given better yields in 
a year with normal precipitation. 


RATES OF SEEDING GR.ASSES AND CLOVERS 

Western rye grass, timothy, brome grass, alfalfa and sweet clover were used 
in this experiment. In most cases the stands were fair, but no hay was produced 
by any of the grasses or legumes other than the brome grass. The brome grass 
was decidedly the most drought-resistant. 
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place in rotation to seed fall rye 

In this experiment the fall rye is seeded alone on summer-fallowed lad 
and in different combinations with wheat, oats, barley and sunflowers. Th( 
results are given in the following table:— 


How seeded 


August 15th on summer-fallow. 

With wheat in spring... 

On disked wheat stubble in fall. 

With barley in spring. 

August 15th on summer-fallow. 

On disked barley stubble in fall. 

On fall ploughed barley stubble. 

With oats in spring. 

August 15th on summer-fallow. 

On disked oat stubble in fall. 

With oats for greenfeed on June 21st.. 

Between the rows of sunflowers at last cultivation. 

August 15th on summer-fallow. 

With oats for greenfeed when about 4 inches high. 

On western rye grass sod ploughed after hay removed 


Yield per 
acre 


bush. lbs. 

r 

6 39 


8 2 

7 8 

6 54 

”6 24 


”6 44 

8 32 


Last winter appeared to be rather severe on all winter annuals. The fall 
rye wunter-killed on plots where no yields are given. There is little difference 
in yield between the plots that did not winter-kill. It will be noted that the 
winter rye winter-killed on all plots where it was seeded in the spring. There 
has always been a large amount of winter-killing on plots seeded too early in 
the season. 

One method of seeding winter rye as practised in our rotation experiment! 
and not included in the above experiment is that of stubbling-in winter rye 
after oats used for silage. Winter rye appears to come through winter with 
less injury and gives higher yields when seeded about September 1. This last 
method permits the removal of the green oats and the seeding of the winter rye 
in time for it to make sufficient growth for best winter protection. 


Dates or Seeding Fall Rye 


Date of seeding 

Yield per 
acre 

August 22. 

bush. 

lbs. 








"5 

'45 

September 10. . 

8 

2 

September 25. . 

October 12. . 

10 

40 

August 23. . 

"8 

"2 


a dial d h -n exp “’ im ® n |' the. fall rye plots were seeded at 5 pecks per acre with 

nl P d Wv d w + 0n L-n J a e i., g1 ?' , Itj Wl11 be noted that the early seedings com- 
while the i ater Seedin s s gave a higher yield per acre 

produce? b 10 ’ aft6r Whl<?h there WaS a rapid decline in the y ield per acre 
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Dates of Seeding Coen 


Date of Seeding 

Yield per Acre 

Green 

Weight 

Dry- 

Matter 


tons lbs. 

6 1,800 

4 1,600 

6 1,800 

9 

8 1,700 

7 700 

tons lbs. 

.. 1,379 
.. 1,159 
.. 1,575 
.. 1,994 
.. 1,991 
.. 1,291 



May 31. 





It will be noted that the corn seeded on May 31 and June 10 was most 
productive. The higher yields of these seedings over the earlier seedings was 
partly caused by a severe frost on June 22, which did more damage to the 
earlier corn seeded on May 1, 11 and 21 than to the young corn plants grown 
from seed sown on May 31, June 10 and 20. Taking one season with another 
May 24 to June 10 appears to be the most suitable time to seed corn in Central 
Alberta. 

Dates of Seeding Sunflowers 


Date of Seeding 

Maturity 

Yield per Acre 

Green 

weight 

Dry 

matter 

May 1. 

10 % bloom 

iC 

(t 

1 % bloom 

No bloom 

tons lbs. 

17 1,100 

18 300 

13 550 

11 

20 500 

15 1,500 

tons lbs. 

2 373 

1 1,782 

1 629 

1 1,346 

2 220 

1 970 

May 11. 

May 21. 

May 31. 

June 10. 

June 20. 



As was the case with corn, the first three dates of seeding suffered some 
frost injury, although the sunflowers appeared to make a much more rapid 
recovery. In spite of this, the earlier seeded sunflowers were the most produc¬ 
tive. Where the land can be prepared sunflowers should be seeded not later 
than May 15. 

HORTICULTURE 

The season of 1924 was very backward as a result of thirteen frosts in June 
which varied from one to seven degrees. In addition to this, very dry weather 
with high winds prevailed until the latter part of July. The rains which came 
then saved the situation, and the garden made a remarkable recovery. 

Lacombe-Grown Seed.- —Seed of different varieties of trees, shrubs, bush 
fruits, perennial and annual flowers have been saved during the past few years. 
These have been grown and in some, cases compared with imported seed. In 
all cases home-grown seed gave quite satisfactory results, and in many cases 
better than from the commercial or imported seeds. 

VEGETABLES 

Variety Tests With Asparagus. —Two varieties of asparagus, Palmetto 
and Eclipse, were grown in 1924. There is very little difference in these varie¬ 
ties. A new plantation of this easily grown vegetable was started. 

Variety Tests With Beans. —Thirteen varieties of beans were tested last 
season. They were sown later than usual on June 5 in rows 30 inches apart, 
and were spaced 2 inches apart in the row. The early maturing varieties give 
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the best satisfaction. Masterpiece, Bountiful and Davis White Wax are depend¬ 
able varieties. Three varieties of pole beans were tested. They were clippeoth 
back and grown as dwarfs. When treated in this way they were fairly pro¬ 
ductive and produced pods of excellent table quality. ti< 

Planting Interval for Beans. —In this experiment two varieties of beansre 
were sown 1 to 4 inches apart in the row, the rows being spaced 30 inches apart 
The beans were seeded on June 5. Results indicate that 2 inches apart gives w 
the best results. 3( 

Garden Beets, Variety and Strain Tests With Beets.— Seven variety 
were used in this experiment. They were seeded on May 15, and were harvested ^ 
on October 1. There appeared to be little choice as far as quality was con- 
cerned, although the Crosby Egyptian was the heaviest yielder. The Crosby 
Egyptian and the Detroit Dark Red are two dependable standard varieties. 

Cabbage, Variety and Strain Tests. —Twenty-two varieties of cabbagt ° 
were tested in 1924. They were sown in cold-frames on May 1, and wen 1 
planted out from June 3 to 6. Owing to the very dry weather and high winds 
many of the plants died and had to be replaced. The Early Paris Market was ^ 
the first variety ready for use, but is not a good keeper. The Copenhagen P 
Market is one of the best all-around varieties. It comes in early and keeps v 
well. 0 

Carrot, Variety and Strain Tests. —Ten varieties were used in this test 
They were sown on May 15 and were harvested on September 29. They were 
seeded in rows 30 inches apart and thinned to 2 inches apart in the row. As a 
result of the very dry weather in the spring the carrots did not make a very 
satisfactory growth, and there was little to choose in the different varieties 
other than yield per acre. Chantenay and Oxheart are dependable sorts. 

Celery, Variety and Strain Tests.— Fifteen varieties were used in this r 
experiment. The seed was sown in plots on March 4 and was transplanted in | 
the open on July 4. An excellent crop of celery was harvested. It was crisp a 
and of good flavour. The white self-bleaching varieties seemed most suitable - A| 
for this district. We would recommend the varieties in the order in whicl \ 
they are given:—Easy Bleaching, Paris Golden Yellow, White Plume and Paris s 
Golden. \ 

Sweet Corn, Variety and Strain Tests. —Fourteen varieties were used in ^ 
this experiment. They were planted on May 28 in hills 5 feet apart each way, c 
Six seeds were sown to each hill, and the plants were later thinned to three | 
plants per hill. Two rows of each variety were planted, and the suckers were i 
removed from one row of each variety. The results obtained were as follows:- { 

= i 

Suckers Suckers not £ 

Removed Removed tj 

Weight of Weight of 1 

ears from ears from ; 

G hills 6 hills 1 


lbs. oz. lbs. oz. , 
22 .. 16 .. 

21 10 15 8 i 

20 .. 15 .. 1 

18 16 2 , 

17 12 .. ! 

17 14 .. 

15 10 2 . 

15 14 2 

15 10 12 10 

14 . 

15 9 2 

14 2 8 10 

11 .. 10 

10 2 7 10 
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d- All the varieties were harvested on September 23. The Pickaninny was 
edthe earliest of the varieties under test. 

' 0 - It will be noted that removing the suckers resulted in an increased produc¬ 
tion of edible ears. This increased yield was due to the forced earlier maturity 
nsresulting from the removal of the suckers. 


rt Citron, Variety and Strain Test. —Two varieties, Red and Colorado, 
es were grown, the Red producing 48 pounds per hill, while the Colorado produced 
30 pounds per hill. 


Cucumber, Variety and Strain Test.— Quite a number were seeded but 
were frozen before they reached maturity. A number of varieties were grown in 
3 ‘ the “ Farmer’s Green House ” with marked success. 

•y 

Lettuce, Variety and Strain Tests.— Fourteen varieties were sown in the 
r( open ground on May 1, and were later thinned to 6 inches apart in the row. The 
Iceberg and Improved Hanson proved to be excellent varieties. 


1: Peas, Variety and Strain Tests.-— Thirty-five varieties were seeded on 

t; May 2, and the first picking was made on July 23. The weights given are green 
d pea-pods with peas in best condition for table use. Almost all the varieties 
is were grown from seed produced at the Station in 1923. Although on account 
of the dry weather the yields were not quite as heavy as usual, the peas were of 
■ excellent quality. The results obtained were as follows:— 


f 

i 


Variety 


Daniel V. C. 

Seedling No. 2 Invermere. 

Seedling No. 8 Invermere. 

Alderman. 

Advancer. 

Carters. 

Lincoln. 

Stratagem Danby. 

Duke of Albany.. 

American Wonder. 

British Wonder. 

Gradus and American Wonder, Ottawa. 

Grad us Ott. 

Seedling No. 1 Invermere. 

Seedling No. 3 Invermere. 

Daniels Distinction. 

Richard Seddon. 

English Wonder. 

Thos. Laxton. 

Gregory Surprise x English Wonder. 

Sutton Gem. 

Daniel Matchless. 

Laxtonian. 

Little Marvel. 

Laxton Progress. 

Advancer x Gregory Surprise.? 

Gladstone. 

Heroine. 

American Wonder.. 

Seedling No. 3 Invermere. 

The Pilot..;;; 

Gregory Surprise. 

Daniel Hundredfold. 


Weight of 
Green Pods 
from 30- 
Foot Row 

lbs. 

oz. 

25 

7 

23 

7 

21 

10 

21 

2 

20 

15 

22 

7 

19 

11 

19 

1 

18 

13 

18 


18 


17 

13 

17 

11 

17 


16 

3 

16 

1 

15 

13 

14 

13 

14 

7 

14 

4 

13 

12 

13 

6 

13 

3 

10 

10 

12 

8 

10 

3 

10 


9 

15 

9 

5 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

4 

8 - 

3 


Distances at Which to Plant Peas. —In this experiment seed of three 
varieties was planted at 1, 2 and 3 inches apart in the row. The seed was 
sown on May 2. There appeared to be little advantage of one distance of 
planting over another last season. For average seasons planting 1 to 2 inches 
apart will probably give best results. 
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Parsnip Variety and Strain Tests.—Two varieties were sown in the ope 
on May 12 and were harvested October 2. There was little difference m yielidril! 
and the crop was not very satisfactory. Hollow Crown Ottawa produced 3,. s ets 
pounds from a 30-foot row, while Hollow Crown Graham produced 34 poundiothi 
Potato Variety Tests. —Thirty varieties of potatoes were tested in 192<Oct 
They were planted on May 29 and were dug on October 8. They were plante 
in rows 30 inches apart, and the sets were spaced 12 inches apart in the iov 
The sets were cut to average exactly 2 ounces in weight. The results obtains 
were as follows:— 

Variety Tests with Potatoes = 


American Wonder. 

Ash Leaf Kidney. 

Blue McIntyre. 

Burnaby Mammoth. 

Carter Early Favourite... 

Cole. 

Country Gentleman. 

Duchess of Norfolk. 

Duke of York. 

Early Bovee. 

Early Hebron. 

Early Norther. 

Early Ohio. 

Early Vermont. 

Epicure. 

Empire State. 

Everitt. 

Extra Early Eureka. 

Gold Coin. 

Gold Nugget. 

Green Mountain. 

Houlton Rose. 

Irish Cobbler. 

King Edward. 

McDonald Russet. 

Pioneer Price. 

Rural Russet. 

Six Weeks. 

Table Talk. 

Wee McGregor. 


Variety 


Per cent Yield 
Marketable per Acre- 



bus. 

lbs, 




Lar 

68 

180 

20 

Lar 

74 

135 

25 

Lar 

20 

114 

50 

Mec 

68 

187 

45 

Mec 

52 

160 

20 

Sra 

54 

125 

40 

Mec 

64 

160 

20 

Mec 

50 

149 

30 

Me 

52 

80 

10 

Me 

66 

213 

25 


75 

189 

35 


80 

234 



56 

152 

45 


64 

177 

40 


70 

201 

30 

w 

76 

168 

35 

lii 

50 

169 

40 

ca 

68 

171 

10 

66 

153 

50 

tv 

78 

175 

30 

pi 

66 

134 

20 

70 

195 



70 

171 

10 


52 

134 

20 


52 

137 

25 

62 

72 

136 

35 

OI 

62 

123 

30 

t’l" 

62 

182 



60 

173 

20 

y 

70 

151 

40 



It will be noticed that the yields produced in 1924 are relatively low as 
compared with other normal years. The reason for these low yields was lack - 
of moisture in the early part of the season. Due to this lack of moisture the 
potatoes made a very slow development until the rains came during the latter \ 
part of July with the result that only the earliest maturing sorts matured. For }, 
this reason this year’s results are not a fair comparison of the suitability of the 3 
different varieties for this district. 

The Early Northern continues to be one of the heaviest yield'ers. This 
variety has one drawback in that it is a pink variety, which makes in undesirable 
as a commercial potato. 1 

The varieties recommended for commercial use by this Station are the Early 1 
Ohio for the early market, the Gold Nugget for the medium early crop, and the 
Gold Coin as the main crop. The Station produces certified and registered 
seed of these varieties in commercial quantities. 

Potato, Cultural Experiments. —A number of experiments covering 
different cultural methods were started in 1922. Unfortunately climatic condi¬ 
tions were such that the 1922 results gave very little information; 1923 was a 
favourable season, but 1924 was very unfavourable for potato production. Gold 
Nugget was the variety used in the experiment. 
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'Pe Unless otherwise stated, the potatoes in these experiments were planted in 
ie l(drills 30 inches apart and the sets were spaced 12 inches apart in the row. The 
3eets were cut to average two ounces each. This size was used throughout unless 
■^otherwise stated. The potatoes were planted on May 29 and were dug on 
92October 9. 

^ Planting Whole or Cut Potatoes.- —The kind and size of set used, the 
percentage of marketable potatoes produced, and the yield per acre are given in 
the following table:— 


Description of Set 
i 

;re- 

bs, 

Large whole. 

20 Large whole. 

25 Large whole. 

50 Medium whole.-. 

15 Medium whole. 

20 Small marketable. 

10 Medium cut in two. 

20 Medium with two eyes without seed ends. 
10 Medium with one eye without seed ends... 

[0 Medium with seed ends. 

25 

!5 


Distance 
apart in row 

Percentage 

marketable 

Y ield 
per Acre 



bus. 

lbs. 

1 foot. 

58 

296 

50 

2 feet. 

66 

229 

40 

3 feet. 

66 

202 

22 

1 foot .... 

64 

307 

40 

2 feet. 

20 

225 

40 

1 foot. 

61 

234 


1 foot. 

74 

229 

40 

1 foot. 

68 

147 

20 

1 foot. 

62 

134 

20 

1 foot. 

78 

234 



5 It will be noted that the whole potatoes gave a larger yield per acre than 
o when all but one or two eyes were removed. The sets with the number of eyes 
s limted, however, produced a larger percentage of marketable tubers. In any 
JJ case where large tubers are used for seed they should not be planted closer than 
o two feet apart in the row. The large sets gave an earlier maturing crop of 
J potatoes. 

) Potatoes, Different Sizes of Sets with One Eat: in Each Set.-— In this 
\ experiment the sets were cut to different weights, and only one normal eye left 
> on each set, the object being to determine the influence of the size of the set on 
1 the resulting crop of potatoes. The size of set, per cent marketable, and the 
i yields per acre are given in the following table:— 


Size of Set 

Percentage 

Marketable 

Yield 
per Acre 


90 

bus. lbs. 

78 30 


80 

156 45 


68 

175 30 


70 

162 30 



s 

e The size of set influenced the yield of potatoes to a marked extent, the 
larger sets producing the heaviest yields while the smaller sets produced the 
! largest percentage of marketable tubers. 

) 

1 
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Different Sizes of Sets at Different Distances Apart.— The object o 
this experiment is to determine the most suitable distance apart in the row 
space the various-sized sets and which combination will produce the heavies^ 
yields per acre. The size of the set, the distance apart in the row, the per cen; n < 
marketable, and the yield per acre are presented in the following table:— eit 


Size of Set 


Ounces 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

2 . 

2 . 

2 . 

3. 

3. 

3. 


In this experiment the one-ounce sets produced an average yielji of 101 S£ 
bushels 40 pounds, the two ounce sets 167 bushels 33 pounds, and the three 
ounce sets 203 bushels 40 pounds of tubers per acre. There appears to be little 
difference in the per cent marketable potatoes produced. The two highest yields 
per acre were produced by the three- and two-ounce sets planted one foot apart d 
in the row. T. 


Distance 
apart in row 

Percent 

marketable 

Yield 
per acre 

inches 


bus. lbs. 

12 

74 

132 10 

18 

72 

108 20 

24 

80 

82 30 

12 

78 

229 40 

18 

74 

151 40 

24 

68 

121 20 

12 

76 

247 - 

18 

68 

177 40 

24 

68 

186 20 


Sets of Equal Size and Varying Number of Eyes.— The sets used in this = 
experiment were uniform in every way except that the number of eyes in the 
sets of the different lots varied, the object being to determine the effect of the 
number of eyes per set on the yield of potatoes. The results obtained are pre- ~ 
sented in the following table:—- 

° r 


Number of eyes per set 

Per cent 
Marketable 

Yield 
per Acre 


68 

56 

62 

66 

bus. lbs. 

190 40 
186 20 
203 40 
216 40 






The results obtained in this experiment indicate that a number of stalks 
in a hill will give slightly better results than one single stalk. 

Sets From Different Parts of the Potato.— In this experiment sets o( ; 
equal size were cut from the stem end, the seed end and from the middle portion 
of the potato, the object being to determine if this factor exerted any influence 
on the yield of tubers. The results are presented in the following table:-—- 


Part of potato set was taken from 

Per cent 
Marketable 

Y ield 
per Acre 

From stem end. 

70 

65 

75 

bus. lbs. 

152 40 

150 20 

149 30 

From seed end. 

From middle portion. 



The res , u . lt , s obtain ed in this experiment indicate that it makes very 
difference which portion of the potato the set is taken from when the size 
set remains constant. 


little 
of the 
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' 0 One, Two and Four Sets Per Hill—T he object of this experiment is to 
r . ^determine whether there is any advantage in halving or quartering potatoes with 
les the object of increasing the number of stalks per hill and thus, possibly, increas¬ 
ing the resulting crop. The hills were spaced three feet apart in the row, and 
either one whole, two halves or four quarters were planted in each hill. The 
= results obtained are given in the following table:—■ 

i . 

re Sets per hill 

bs_ 

10 

One whole potato. 

^ Two half potatoes. 

*jj Four quarter potatoes. 

20 - 

to The data furnished in this experiment indicates that halving or quartering 
!0 the potatoes decreases the yield but increases the percentage of marketable 
~tubers. As the increase in the per cent marketable potatoes does not compen- 
■0' sate for the loss in yield, it is doubtful if it would be advisable to quarter oi 
' ef halve the tubers, 
tie 


ds Planting Freshly Cut Sets. —In this experiment one lot was cut seven 
irt days before planting, while the other lot was cut and planted on the same day. 
The results are presented in the following table:— 


Description of set 

Per cent 
marketable 

Yield 
per acre 



bush. lbs. 

Cut and planted on the same day. 

72 

158 10 

Cut and planted seven days after cutting. 

62 

177 40 


The results indicate that it is an advantage to cut the tubers a few days 
ahead of planting time and allow the freshly cut surfaces to heal over before 
planting. But at other Stations this has not been the case, and several season’s 
results are necessary to determine the better practice here. 

Planting Potatoes at Different Depths. —In this experiment the 
potatoes were planted seven, five and three inches deep. The results obtained 
are presented in the following table:— 


1 Depth of planting Per cent Yield 

j marketable per acre 

bush. lbs. 

3 inches deep. 62 147 20 

5 inches deep. 68 173 20 

7 inches deep. 64 153 50 


The results indicate that five inches is the most suitable depth to plant 
potatoes. There was very little sunburning in the three-inch planting as is 
usually the case. The soil was loose and the early part of the season was dry, 
and the tubers were set much deeper in the ground than usual as a result. The 
five-inch planting placed the tubers in the moist soil, while the shallower 
planting was more affected by the dry season. In the deep planting the plants 
did not come up as quickly and were not as vigorous. 


Per cent \ ield 

marketable per acre 

bush. lbs. 

70 257 50 

72 231 50 

75 145 10 
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Hilled vs. Level Cultivation for Potatoes. —The cultivation in tfok 
experiment was similar except that one lot was hilled while the other was giv&o 
level cultivation. The results were as follows:— ! o] 


Cultivation given 

Percentage 

marketable 

Yield 
per acre— 


60 

bush. 11 

195 Us 


60 

153 


3u1 

--3ui 


The results obtained in this experiment this year were decidedly in favoiRe 
of hilling. There appears to be a greater difference than one could expect, au^ 
too much stress cannot be placed on this point until the experiment has beeEa 
repeated for at least five years. 


Pumpkin, Variety and Strain Tests.— Three varieties of pumpkins wefio 
tested in 1924. They were planted in the open during the latter part of Ma;^ 
Although the year was unfavourable the King of Mammoth gave 95 pounds, tl©u 
Connecticut Field 80 pounds, and the Small Sugar 72 pounds per hill. &° 


Rhubarb, Variety and Strain Tests. —Ten varieties of rhubarb werPi 


under test in 1924. The results were as follows:— 


Variety 


Date ready] 
for use 


-Se 

Yield froi5 ( 
1 hill 

_E £ 


lbs. Ms 
N< 


Victoria. 

Daws Champion. 
Early Scarlet.... 
Prince Albert.... 
Hobday Giant... 

Linnaeus. 

Prim a Donna.... 

Monarque. 

Paragon. 

Early Raspberry 


May 

u 

« 

June 

May 

u 

June 

May 


23.. 
14. . 

14.. 

1 .. 

20 .. 
20 .. 

29.. 
4. . 
4.. 

20 .. 


jCc 

;Su 

pt 

jR. 

! _ 

! 

: 

i 

lo: 

■ri 


These varieties were all planted in 1922. It will be noted that there iu 
not a great deal of difference in the yield per hill, but there is considerably 
difference in the time the varieties were ready for use. The earlier varieties anti, 
naturally the most valuable. 

„ R^by, a new variety originated by the Division of Horticulture, of thf 
Central .experimental Farm, Ottawa, is very promising in yield, and is superior 1 
to any of the varieties now under test in quality and colouring. Varieties ? 
recommended are Ruby, Linnaeus, Victoria and Prince Albert. 


Squash, Variety and Strain Test.— Eight varieties were tested in 1924 
f hey were seeded on June 6, but on account of the dry weather and late spring 
frosts did not produce a satisfactory crop. 

■ ,,J UKNIP ’. Variety and Strain Test. —Four varieties of turnips were used 
in this experiment. As a result of the dry weather they did not produce a very 
satisfactory crop. The Milan was the first ready for use. 

in AND STR ™ N Tests. Tw enty-one varieties were seeded 

m flats m the greenhouse on March 14, were transplanted twice, and wer. 
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tfolanted in the open on June 28. As killing frosts occurred late in June, it was 
;ivaot possible to plant them out before this date. The results obtained were as 
'ollows:— 


Variety 

lore 

button Open Air. 

Uacrity and Hipper. 

i’irst of All Lac..'... 

Sutton Best of All Lac. 

—Sutton Best of All Lac. 

Uacrity and Earlibell. 

rOlRed Canner. 

a r Earliana. 

“Alacrity. 

UeCEarly Mascot. 

ivons Early. 

Daniel Open Air Lac. 

King George. 

VeiBonny Best Stokes Lac. 

f„,Rosy Morn. 

id Golden Queen. 

tllBurbank. 

Bonny Best Lac. 

Golden Nugget. 

Bonny Best. 

reiPink Ott. 

John Baer. 

Pepper. 

_Chalk Early Jewel. 

Self Pruning. 

rojRosy Morn. 

11 Rennie Yellow. 

_Early Detroit. 

Matchless. 

Norton. 

jCoreless. 

[Super Scarlet. 

jStone. 

jRennie’s Giant Yellow. 


Green 

Ripe 

lbs. oz. 

lbs. oz. 

22 4 

5 

19 10 


16 10 

ii 

15 10 

l 

12 2 

4 

12 2 

8 

12 8 


11 10 


10 14 

id 

10 2 

10 

9 14 

7 

9 4 

1 2 

8 10 


8 10 

1 7 

8 2 

3 

8 2 


7 6 

io 

6 10 

l 

6 10 


5 6 

io 

5 0 


5 0 

ii 

4 0 


3 12 


3 4 


2 7 


1 7 

3 

1 5 

4 

1 7 


1 2 


7 


12 


4 


4 



The tomato varieties did not produce very heavy yields in 1924 as a result 
lof the late planting and unfavourable growing season. Very few of the varieties 
■ripened fruit, while the amount of green fruit produced is below normal. 

— The Experimental Station has been selecting tomatoes for earliness from 
.some of the early maturing varieties with the object of eventually obtaining a 
‘ selection that will ripen the bulk of its fruit in the open. Although no marked 
progress has been made as yet, the results are very promising. The varieties 
arl recommended are Earliana, Bonny Best and Alacrity. 


Uh Herbs.— A number of the different herbs have been tested during the past 

j 0] few years. They always winter-kill, however, and have to be reseeded each 

ie; y ear - 

Egg Plant.— Egg plants have been grown, but they always freeze before 
they develop fruit of any size. 

UT 

Parsley. —Two varieties of parsley were tested last season. They were 
seeded May 2 and were harvested in September. There was little difference in 
the varieties as neither made a satisfactory growth. 

>ed 

, r y Spinach. —Two varieties were used in this test. The Victoria was ready for 

‘ use first, but the New Zealand was most satisfactory as it did not bolt to seed as 
quickly. 

ed 

5B 
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BUSH FRUITS 


The season of 1924 was very unfavourable for bush fruits. As a result 
the lack of snow during the previous winter, strawberries winter-killed bad 
while raspberries and other bush fruits suffered a certain amount of injub 
although protected in the usual manner. c 

c< 

Variety Test of Raspberries (Old Plantation) 


Variety 


V ieldt 
6 bushf"* 


Marlboro. 

Early King. 

Sunbeam. 

Herbert. 

Cuthbert. 

St. Regis. 

Chegwin. 

Golden Queen... 

Sarah. 

Shaffer Colossal 


lbs. „ 
31 o 
27 ti 


24 

18 


20 

17 

14 

10 

11 


C 


Variety Tests of Raspberries (On 3-year-old Plantation; 


Variety 


t: 

-1 

Yield to, 
6 bushf^ 


Sunbeam. 

Herbert. 

Cuthbert. 

Chegwin. 

Regis. 

Shaffer Colossal 

Sarah. 

Brighton. 


lbs. 

8 

8 

6 

4 

1 

1 


It will be noted that the yields produced by the different varieties are inu r 
below normal. The heavy frosts during the latter part of June did considerate 
damage to the bloom, as well as the new growth on the canes. The fruit on bop 
plantations was harvested between June 28 and September 12. The varietig 
recommended are Herbert, Cuthbert and Early King. 


Variety Tests with Black Currants (New Plantation) 


Variety 


Yield o 
6 bushe 


Beauty. 

Kerry. 

Eagle. 

Ogden. 

Eclipse. 

Climax. 

Saunders. 

Magnus. 

Collins. 

Merveille de la Gironde. 

Black Naples. 

Topsy. 

Clipper. 

Ethel. 

Bang Up. 


lbs. — 
14 
14 

9 B 
6 B 
6 C 
4 C 
3 0 

3 0 

2 0 
1 0 
1 

1 - 


ii 


-----!_t 

The blacks were the only currants not seriously injured by the 5.5° of for 
on June 22. They were picked from August 23 to 28. ' t 

The red and white currants and the gooseberries were badly frozen by tl^ 
frost on June 22. J 
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STORM-SASH GREENHOUSE 

t 

d This is a small greenhouse constructed of storm-sash used in winter on other 
uibuildings. It was in use from the first week of March until November. Three 
crops were grown in it. Crops which require early seeding, such as tomatoes, 
celery, snap-dragons, etc., were first seeded. This was followed by tomatoes and 
_eucumbers. The third crop consisted of flowers lifted with a ball of earth and 
transplanted into the greenhouse. While cucumbers were a failure in the open 
['and tomatoes produced very little ripe fruit, a good crop of cucumbers, 134 
-pounds of ripe and 84 pounds of green tomatoes were grown in this temporary 
greenhouse. Over 60 per cent of the tomatoes ripened in the greenhouse, although 
the plants were not set out until quite late. 


CEREALS 

The cereal tests at Lacombe were disappointing during the past season. As 
a result of unfavourable climatic conditions the yields were so light, and in most 
“cases they were so misleading, that it was deemed inadvisable to publish any of 
the results. The usual number of varieties were under test in duplicate plots. 
“In addition to this a large number of varieties of wheat, barley and oats were 
^seeded in rod and head-row plots, and these like the large plots, were a complete 
^failure as far as experimental results were concerned. 


FORAGE CROPS 

The past season was very unfavourable for experimental work with forage 
crops. The land was dry and the precipitation so much below normal that 
spring-sown seed did not germinate uniformly enough to justify comparisons 
-being made, and, although a large number of varieties of the different classes of 
u roots, annual hays, corn and sunflowers were seeded, no yields were taken. Most 
l ‘of the seed sown did not germinate until after the rains started during the latter 
°part of July. The grasses and legumes made very little growth in their normal 
^growing season, most of the growth being made after the rains occurred. 

Variety and Strain Tests with Timothy 


Variety 

e 

Per cent 
dry 
matter 

Yield per Acre 

Green 

weight 

Air dried 
weight 

Boon. 

38-81 

32- 62 

33- 68 

34- 73 
33-68 

35- 45 
35-23 
31-81 

tons lbs. 

3 1,740 

3 740 

4 40 

3 1,500 

4 440 

4 920 

3 1,280 

4 400 

tons lbs. 

1 1,406 
1 492 
1 1,007 
1 925 
1 1,292 
1 1,568 
1 912 
1 1,108 

Boon. 

Commercial. 

Commercial. 

Ohio Commercial.. 

Ohio Commercial. 

Ohio 3937. 

Ohio 3937. 



These varieties of timothy were cut on September 8. At the normal harvest¬ 
ing season there was no growth whatever as a result of the dry spring. When 
-the rains came during the latter part of July the timothy plots made a rapid 
■(recovery and made such a growth that it was considered advisable to harvest 
them. While the yields as presented are not as dependable as they would be 
Tad the growing season been normal, they nevertheless indicate to a certain 
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degree the relative value of the varieties. The percentage dry matter and tt 
yield per acre, both green and air-dried weights, are given. The Ohio Co% e 
mercial was the tallest variety and was the most promising in appearance 
There appeared to be little difference in the other varieties. ioi 

Variety and Strain Tests with Western Rye 


: 101 


Variety 

Per cent 
dry- 
matter 

Yield per Acre ^ 
nr 

Green 

weight 

1 Air dried 
weight 



tons lbs. 

tons lb 


48-68 

4 680 

2 7 


47-41 

4 920 

2 7! 


40-80 

4 480 

1 1,8! 


41-35 

4 520 

2 






s.rc 



Brome grass on left and timothy on right. Note the relative growth of the two crops in a dry season. 
Timothy did not develop heads, while brome and western rye attained a fully developed crop. 


The western rye grass plots were Cut on August 15. The yields were slight! 
in favour of Grazer, a new variety developed by the Division of Forage Crop 
of the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. It will be noted that the percentag 
dry matter was higher in this crop than in either the timothy or brome gras 
Another point where it exceeds the other two grasses is in the yield of hay pe 
acre. These yields were produced during the dry weather, and the western ry 
grass appeared to withstand the drought much better than the timothy, as indi 
cated in the accompanying illustration. 


Variety and Strain Tests with Brome 


Variety 

Per cent 
dry 
matter 

Yield per Acre 

Green 

weight 

Air dried 
weight 

Commercial. 

33-52 

29-44 

tons lbs. 

4 1,760 

4 1,920 

—1 

tons lb! 

1 1,89 

1 1,31- 

Commercial.. . 

----- 









tt Only one variety of brome grass was grown. Like the western rye grass, 
®he brome developed a fair stand of hay in spite of the very dry season, and 
ic^oved much more drought resistant than timothy. It was harvested in the 
lormal harvesting season. 

In comparing the percentage dry matter of these three grasses it will be 
_ioted that the dry matter content of the western rye was much higher than the 
>rome or the timothy, which was mostly second growth. This gives a fair basis 
_or comparing the feeding value of the different hays as harvested. 


Variety Tests with Sweet Clover 


3 

P Variety 

i( 

ll 

Per cent 
dry 
matter 

Yield per Acre 

Green 

weight 

Air dried 
weight 



tons lbs. 

tons 

lbs. 

irctic, White Flowered Biennial— 

22-88 

3 

1,920 

i 

59 


28-34 

3 

320 

i 

22 

fellow Flowered Biennial— 

24-64 

3 

1,160 

1 

5 


31-59 

3 

320 

i 

149 

Vhite Flowered Biennial— 

23-32 

4 

440 

i 

279 


30-10 

1 

1,660 

0 

1,351 

Vhite Flowered Biennial (Grundy County)— 

26-02 

2 

1,320 

0 

1,541 

Second cutting. 

38-37 

2 

1,160 

1 

325 



Altaswede, one of our hardiest strains of red clover, winter-killed during the winters of 1922-23 and 1923-—4 


l In this experiment the first cutting was made on July 14 and the. second 
—cutting on September 8. At the first cutting the sweet clover was approximately 
lb> 10 per cent in bloom, while it was in full bloom at the second cutting. Although 
suit was in full bloom when the second cutting was made, it did not appear unduly 
3I woody. The dry matter content of the second cutting is higher than in the first 
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cutting; also, in most cases the second cutting is equal to the first cutting. ( 
explanation for the high relative yield of second growth is the abnormal grotv 
season in which the moisture supply for the first growth was limited while tl 
was a fairly abundant supply for the development of the second growth. 

In going over this table one might get quite enthusiastic about sweet cloi 
The results are somewhat misleading, as the sweet clover in the large field 
the Station has completely winter-killed during the past two winters; hei 
sweet clover is not a very dependable crop for this district. 

A plot of each of the above varieties was permitted to ripen seed. In t 
test the Arctic seed pods were just beginning to turn brown, the yellow-flowe 
biennial had 50 per cent of its pods ripe, the white-flowered biennial seed p 
were just beginning to ripen, while 60 per cent of the seed pods of the Grui 
County sweet clover was ripe. As our season is usually too short for sweet clo 
to ripen its seed properly it was considered that the Grundy County, because 
its earliness, would be the most suitable to grow for seed production. 

Variety and Strain Tests with Alfalfa 


Variety 

Source 

Per cent 
dry 
matter 

Yield r 

Green 

weight 

»er Acre 

Air dri 
weigl 

Grimm. 

Northern Seed Company. 

32-64 

tons lbs. 

3 1.900 i 

tons 1 

1 8 

Grimm. 

Northern Seed Company. 

40-80 

2 

860 

i 

Grimm. 

C.P.R., Brooks, Alta. 

32-64 

3 

460 

1 3! 

Grimm. 

C.P.R., Prooks, Alta. 

40-80 

2 

1,400 

1 5 

Grimm. 

McCannus. 

30-82 

3 

1,060 

1 4 

Grimm. 

McCannus. 

41-84 

2 

1,940 

1 8 

Grimm. 

R. B. Lyman. 

33-68 

3 

120 

1 ! 

Grimm. 

R. B. Lyman. 

42-51 

3 

40 

1 8 

Baltic. 

Steele Priggs Seed Co. 

33-68 

3 

700 

1 8 

Baltic. 

Steele Briggs Seed Co. 

41-79 

2 

1,320 

i a 

Turkestan. 

Steele Briggs Seed Co. 

40-52 

2 

600 

1 

Turkestan. 

Steele Briggs Seed Co. 

39-09 

2 

500 

l 

Turkestan. 

Steele Briggs Seed Co. 

34-46 

2 

680 

.. 1,8 

Turkestan. 

Steele Briggs Seed Co. 

41-79 

1 

1,720 

.. 1,8 

Variegated. 

Steele Briggs Seed Co. 

44-99 

2 

860 

1 41 

Variegated. 

Steele Briggs Seed Co. 

41-18 

2 

160 

.. i.a 


ALFALFA 

The season of 1924 was not favourable for alfalfa production; hence, I 
table is not a true indication of the comparative value of the different varieti 
As a resailt of the moisture shortage during June and July there was no f 
cutting, the only crop harvested being cut on September 8. 

Of the varieties tested tne Shoobut was the least promising. A large p 
centage of this variety winter-killed, and the crop harvested contained fi 
75 per cent weeds. 


VARIETY AND STRAIN TEST WITH RED AND ALSIKE CLOVER 

One variety of alsike and twelve varieties of red clover were seeded 
duplicate plots on well-summer-fallowed land without a nurse-crop. The si 
germinated well, making a perfect stand, and the plots went into the winter 
^ e ^ nd ^° n -1 ^ were completely winter-killed. As red clover has win* 
killed both m the plots and fields during the past four winters, the proof is qti 
Tj!! e tha ^ , red f nc ] alsike clovers are not safe crops for this district. I 
ed clover varieties tested contained Altaswede and other hardy strains. 
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VARIETY AND STRAIN TESTS WITH WHITE DUTCH CLOVER 

In this experiment Kentish Wild, L'adino, Danish Morso, Scottish W 
Danish Stryno and commercial seed were used. The test was principally one 
hardiness. The commercial from Canadian-grown seed and the Danish Mo 
and Stryno appeared quite hardy, while the other sorts completely winter-kill 
The varieties which were hardy were quite promising as lawn or pasture clovi 
The Danish Morso appeared to be the best lawn clover, the Danish Stryno i 
the best pasture and hay clover, while the Commercial appeared to be int 
mediate in these respects. The Danish Stryno flowers very freely, makes 
most upright growth, and suggests possibilities in seed-production. 


POULTRY 

The year 1924 was very satisfactory from the standpoint of the poul 
work at this Station. Several high egg-records were made by individual pul! 
and the average egg production was good. The hatching records were very g 
both in the number of eggs required to produce chicks and the low mortal 
among the chicks hatched. For the first time practically every chick hate! 
was leg-banded and later wing-banded, and as only eggs from high-produt 
hens and pedigreed cockerels were set, a good foundation has been laid for 1: 
breeding work. 

Two breeds of poultry are kept at the Station, Barred Plymouth Rocks: 
White Wyandottes. Both breeds are run as utility flocks, and the developm 
of heavy laying strains of good type with large eggs is emphasized in the bre 
ing work. By careful selection of both males and females standard breed-t; 
is well maintained. All pullets and hens are trap-nested throughout the em 
year. The male birds are retained as long as they prove to be good breeders. 

■ r EGG PRODUCTION RECORDS 

The laying year is from November 1 to October 31. Pullets laying be! 
150 eggs are discarded at the end of their pullet year as unfit for breeding p 
poses. The hens laying eggs to be used for the 1925 hatch had an average 
production as pullets of 181 for the White Wyandottes and 176 for the B'ar 
Rocks. The highest individual records made by pullets during the year enc 
October 31, 1924, were:— 

Barred Rocks, 271, 227, and 202. 

White Wyandottes, 227, 224, 200, 199, and 198. 

INCUBATION 

A twelve-hundred-egg-size Candee incubator was the only incubator i 
during 1924. This machine hatched 52.77 per cent of the fertile eggs, 
chicks were reared under Buckeye coal brooders, which gave very satisfad 
results, being much more reliable than the coal-oil ,type of brooder. A tots 
751 chicks was hatched during 1924, of which 474 were White Wyandottes 
272 were Barred Rocks. Comparisons of the hatchability of eggs from the 
breeds, comparisons for the different months, and comparisons of eggs t 
pullets and mature hens are given in the accompanying three tables. 


1924 HATCHING RESULTS 
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Total eggs 
required 
for 1 

chick when 
wing 
banded 

315 

6-00 

21-67 

16-25 

7-8 

Total 
fertile 
eggs 
for 1 
chick 
hatched 

00 

(N000>0 

HHCON 

1-68. 

Total 
eggs 
required 
for 1 
chick 
hatched 

rHONN 

■^OCOtt 

03 1C 

lO 

Per cent 
chicks 
hatched 
alive when 
wing 
banded 

r- ^ 

-rf CO CO CO 

CO 03 CO CO 

00 CO CO 

65-59 

Number 
of chicks 
alive 
when 
wing 
banded 

CO 00 CO 

1-H CO 

CO 

Per cent 
of fertile 
eggs 
hatched 

NNCOO 

NCOHO 

NCDOO 

eo co ^ 

59-23 

Per cent 
of total 
eggs 
hatched 

CO O ■'f CO 

Tf OCO 

HOCOCO 

T* C3 r-t i-l 

19-57 

Number 

of 

chicks 

t-* CO 00 03 

H'fHH 

CO 

05 

Per 

cent 

fertile 

53-66 

30-00 

35-38 

30-07 

33-00 

Number 

fertile 

03 C5 CO © © 
03 CO ^ CO 

157 

Total 

eggs 

set 

HOOIOO) 
co eo co 

03 *-< 

475 

Time set 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 
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FEEDING 


The standard grain mixture or “ scratch feed ” used at the Station is mi 
up of 100 pounds wheat, 100 pounds oats and 50 pounds corn. In summer ratf 
less com is fed. The scratch is fed first thing in the morning and shortly beta 
the hens roost in the evening; the heavier feed being given in the evening. In’ 
standard dry mash is made up of 100 pounds fine ground wheat, 100 pourh 
fine ground oats, 50 pounds com meal, 25 pounds beef scrap and 3 pounds ch 
coal. This is constantly before the hens in hoppers. A wet mash is fed_ 
the layers at noon. This is made up like the dry mash with the addition 
25 pounds of oilcake meal, and is moistened just enough to make it cruml 
Just after noon greenfeed of some kind 1 is fed, mangels, alfalfa leaves or sprout- 
oats. Mangels are the most satisfactory. These feeds are varied at times, 
this winter it has been found that the hens prefer the oats after they have bi 
soaked over night in warm water to the oats fed dry in the scratch fe ai 
McKay’s lime granules are now fed in place of grit and oyster shell. It tar 
the place of both, is cheaper, and produces better egg-shells. 

As corn is usually expensive in Alberta the question of its value is importa v ' 
For six months, December 1, 1923, to May 31, 1924, rations with and withW 
com were compared for egg production. The grain feeds in one pen were P 1 
standard scratch and the .standard mash, both containing considerable corn, wl 
in the other pen the corn was left out of the scratch and mash and barley a E1 
barley meal substituted. The results were:— 


Corn ys. Barley in Ration 



No. of 
birds 

No. of 
eggs laid 

Grain 

Dry 

mash 

Grit 

01 

GreenlP* 

h 

Corn. 

12 W.W. 

1,025 

518 

182 

22 

? 

Barley. 

12 W.W. 

770 

423 

155 

to 

00 

1 


ft 


The pullets used were as nearly alike as possible in breeding, age and cod J 
tion. The eggs laid were of practically the same weight per dozen in both pt 
and the condition of the birds at the end of the experiment was practical 
alike. Broodiness was very low in both the pens. The pullets receiving the ci r: 
in the rations produced considerably more eggs at a lower cost per dozen. 0 
During the same six months an experiment was conducted to compare tai- 
age, beef scrap and buttermilk for egg production. 


Beef Scrap vs. Tankage ys. Buttermilk 


n 

'b 



No. of 
birds 

No. of 
eggs laid 

Grain 

Dry 

mash 

Grit 

f 

Greenf 

Tankage. 

12 B.R. 

1,033 

441 

191 

26 

! 

Beef Scrap. 

12B.R. 

876 

468 

188* 

23 

b 

Buttermilk. 

12 B.R. 

627 

401 

142 

17 

P 

'( 


The pullets were of the same breeding and condition, but age was unkno 1( 
as they were not pedigreed. Some of the pullets were broody and some n a 
poor layers, which lowered the production. Tankage is lower in price than b n 
scrap, but in the first year of this experiment the pullets fed tankage prodiiy 
considerably more eggs than those on beef scrap. 
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BREED TEST 

m: Commencing November 1, 1923, a comparison for egg production was made 
ratf a pen of 31 White Wyandottes and a pen of 32 Barred Rock pullets. Both 
aefiens were made up of the average run of the 1923 pullets, and appeared about 
Iqual in type and quality. Both were fed the standard feeds with buttermilk, 
ourhich is always fed to laying stock. 

Breed Test 

:ed_ — - - . - — 


imi 

No. of 
birds 

No. of 
eggs laid 

Grain 

Mash 

Grit 

Greenfeed 

on 

^hite Wyandottes. 

; b( 

jarred Rocks. 

+ n—- 

31 

2,847 

867 

507 

415 

600 

32 

2.836 

854 

409 

37* 

600 


The Wyandotte pullets produced an average of 91 eggs and the Rocks an 
ir t, a verage of 89 eggs in the 11 months. There is not much difference in the egg- 
ithiying qualities of the two breeds as represented at this Station, but the Wyan- 
re tottes have slightly better average records, 
wl 

y jEEDING BREEDING PENS FOR FERTILITY AND HATCHABILITY' IN EGGS AND VITALITY 

IN CHICKS 

Although it cannot be called an accurate comparison, as there were other 

_ictors than the feeds which might have influenced the results, the following 

omparisons will be interesting. Three pens of ten Wyandotte hens with a 
jeniockerel in each were fed exactly the same with the exception of the mash used. 
—'he males in the wet and dry mash, and dry mash pens were full brothers, and 
pe male in the “ no mash ” pen was a cousin of the other two. 

, Wet and Dry Mash vs. Dry Mash vs. No Mash 


No. of hens 
C0D 10 per pen 

No. of 
eggs set 

Infertile 

Bloodrings 

Dead 

germs 

Dead in 
shell 

Hatched 

Died in 

3 weeks 

i pi 

-j ca et and dry 
mash. 

296 

65 

19 

40 

53 

129 

16 

e Ctry mash. 

263 

96 

12 

31 

41 

83 

11 

o mash. 

301 

57 

14 

46 

58 

125 

25 

tai- 









It will be noticed that in the pen fed dry mash there were more infertile eggs 
nd fewer blood rings, dead germs, and died in shell than in the other two pens, 
'he vitality was about the same in the two pens fed mash, but much lower in 
=)£■ “ no mash ” pen. The percentage of chicks hatched and alive at the end 
eenJ f three weeks was quite the highest in the pen fed both wet and dry mash. 

REARING FROM CHICKS TO LAYING PULLETS 

The chicks remain in the incubator for the first twenty-four hours. The 
! icond day they are transferred to the brooder, but are not fed until they are 
prty-eight hours old. Feed lightly for the first- week as overfeeding causes bowel 

_,’oubles. The third day the chicks are given a little fine bran, chick grit, and 

uttermilk to drink. From the third day until two weeks old the chicks are fed 
lvD( ie following ration every two hours each day: equal parts fine bran, shorts and 
3 *at chop free from oat hulls. To this is added a small quantity of chick grit 
^ nd cod-liver oil. A little fine cracked wheat is fed in the litter morning and 
)C “Vening. Buttermilk is before the chicks all the time, and greenfeed is fed once 
day. 
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When the chicks are two weeks old the following ration is used: a prepar 
commercial scratch feed and a chick mash composed of the following: bran, 1 
pounds, shorts 100 pounds, oat chop free from hulls 100 pounds, corn meal 
pounds, beef scrap 20 pounds, bone meal 20 pounds, charcoal, 5 pounds, cod-lp 
oil 1 pint per 100 pounds mash. This mash is before the chicks in the hopper ^ 
the time, and the scratch feed is fed morning and evening. Buttermilk is us 
as drink’all times. All drinking vessels are kept thoroughly clean, and broody 
are cleaned once each week. Green feed is fed each day which consists 
alfalfa leaves, mangels or sprouted oats. Of the three, mangels are used mi— 
extensively. A wet mash is fed at noon each day. 

When the chicks are eight weeks old they are put on range and their rath 
is slightly changed. Equal parts cracked corn and wheat are used in place;, 
the prepared feed, and cod-liver oil is discontinued after warm weather sets!■ 
Both grain and mash are fed in hoppers, and this manner of feeding with t ; ; 
above rations is carried on until the chicks are put in laying houses in the fj. 
After pullets are placed in the laying houses the following ration is used:— ; 

Dry Mash 


Bran. 

Shorts. 

Oat Chop.... 
Barley Chop 

Tankage. 

Charcoal 


50 lbs. 

100 “ 

200 “ 

100 “ 

15 “ 

3 per cent. 


The scratch feed is fed in deep litter morning and evening. A safe ri 
to follow in feeding scratch feed is one quart to fifty hens in mornings and 
quarts at night. Pullets may be given more than this, and should have, 
they will clean up. 

The dry mash is kept in a hopper before the pullets at all times, and plet 
of fresh buttermilk and fresh water is supplied for drink. Green feed is I 
every day, consisting of alfalfa leaves, mangels and sprouted oats. 

Reared in this way a pen of twenty-seven White Wyandotte pullets, hate! 
at the Station in March, 1924, commenced laying at 4^ months old and laidn 
average of 25-5 eggs each during the two months September and October. i 


u 


BEES 


The results obtained'with bees at this Station in 1924 were far from sat 0 
factory. Owing to the extremely dry and cool weather there were very few w° 
flowers in bloom early in the season, and even fruit blossoms were dried up. La 
in the season when there was more bloom the weather was cold, windy and k 
and the bees were unable to collect nectar. The result was that the bp 
required feeding at seasons when they should have been storing honey. Vq, 
little hbney was stored, and most of the possible income from the apiary i.j 
from the increases made during the season. n 


WINTER PROTECTION 

In this experiment two colonies were packed in a wintering case and wintew 
in the open. This case was large enough to allow six inches of cut straw toil 
placed on the bottom and sides between the hives and box, with eight inebs 
on top of the hives. Twenty-one colonies were wintered in the basement of t 
office where the temperature averaged about 45-0° F. They were removed fri 
the basement on the 18th of April. Of those placed in the basement th 
colonies died, while the two wintered in the open were much stronger at fl 
time of the first spring examination than any of the basement-wintered colonijj 
The winter of 1923-24 was comparatively mild, but this experiment in oufeu 
wintering gives promise of good results, and will be continued. u 
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« INCREASES IN 1924 


j Data concerning the increases made last season are presented in the follow- 
pjg table. 

Increases in 1924 


fcolony number 
of increase 

1( 

Date 

started 

From 

colony 

number 

Kind of 
increase 

Queen left 
with increase 

Weights 
in fall 
before 
feeding 



6. 

8 

T wo frames bees and 

Ripe queen cells.... 

lbs. 

38 

• 


6. 

2 

brood. 

it it 

“ 

40 



6. 

1 

It ft 


42 

- 


6. 

7 

it tt 

“ 

40 

t. 


27. 

1 

(C tt 

“ 

54 

fi . 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

19. 

9 


“ 

45 

I . 

9 

1 and 2 

« tt 

Old Queens. 

55 


9. 

3 and 4 

(f tt 

48 

, 

9. 

5 and 6 

tt it 

ft 

45 


9. 

7 and 8 

It it 

ft 

49 


1. 

17 

Swarm. 

“ 

45 


9. 

9 and 16 

Two frames bees and 

It 

60 




brood. 




Colonies Nos. 30, 31, 32, 33 and 35 are divided, each half being queened 
dth the queen from one of the parent colonies. 

j All the ripe queen cells used were from the strongest and best colony in 
re apiary, which is queened with a queen bred at the Central Experimental 
6 'arm, Ottawa. 

The season was so unfavourable that the increases showed little difference 

61 

, a development. 

SUMMER PROTECTION 

,cl In this experiment six colonies had both £he brood-chamber and supers 
diotected with Kootenay cases, two had the brood-chamber only protected 
■ith Kootenay cases, while the remainder were unprotected. Those colonies 
dth both the brood chamber and supers protected produced an average of 17 
ounds per colony, those with the brood chamber only protected produced 15 
ounds per colony, while those with no protection produced an average of 12 
■pounds per colony. In the unprotected lot, four colonies did not store any 
fl -oney for extraction. 

L a COMPARISON BETWEEN HIVES 

f In this experiment the ten-frame Langstroth and the ten-frame Jumbo 
hives are compared. The bees seemed 1 to build up faster in the smaller hives. 
Vt is believed this was largely due to the unusually cool and dry weather in 
" April, May and June, with lack of flowers and blossoms caused by frost and 
routh. 

PREVENTION AND DETECTION OF SWARMING BY MANAGEMENT 

Shallow supers were used on nine colonies to facilitate the detection of 
tewarming. These supers were given in the spring as soon as the bees covered 
toine combs in the regular brood chamber. In all cases where queen cells were 
ndarted they were started on the lower bar of the frame of the shallow super. 

)f 

f r! QUEEN-REARING AND REQUEENING 

th Fifteen queens were received from the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
it i'hese were all used for requeening. In addition to this, twenty queens were 
ornared at the Station. These were reared in artificial queen cells grafted from 
■itsur best stock. No difficulty was experienced in rearing in this way as many 
ueens as were needed. 


Otiawa: Printed by F. A. Acland, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1926. 








































